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Egyptian Pictures 


Which Should Have a Place in Your Library 





THE 
CELEBRATED ZODIAC 
OF DENDERAH 


THE 
GREAT TEMPLE 
OF HATHOR 


(AT DENDERAH) 








The Zodiac is 19 x 25 inches, 
Price, 50c. 


The Temple is 25 x 44 inches, 
Price, $1.25 


Sent postpaid in a mailing tube 





The plate on the right 
shows one of the beautiful 
columns of the Denderah 
Temple with its magnificent 
sculptures of hieroglyphics 
and symbolical figures. The 
picture of the Zodiac is even 
more striking. 

These remarkable engrav- 
ings are reproduced from a 
rare collection of books of 
immense size, printed more 
than 100 years ago. They 
are two of the finest exam- 
ples of the incomparable 
architecture of Ancient 


Egypt. 


These two pictures may be had at 
the special price of $1.00 if a subscrip- 
tion to “The Word” or an order for 
the single volumes is sent at the same 
time. If you order a set of the seven- 
teen volumes, the pictures will be 
given to you free of charge. 


























THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO. OF NEW YORK, 25 WEST 45th ST. 
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Copyright, 1915. by H. W. PERCIVAL. 


GHOSTS 
Man Once Knew and Talked With Nature Ghosts. 


N ages long passed, before men lived in their present 
bodies, the elementals lived over and in and through the 
earth. This manifold earth was then peopled and 
worked by them, but they were checked and watched 

over by Intelligences. When the minds incarnated, the earth 
was given over to the minds that, through the governing of 
the earth, they might learn to govern themselves. When 
the mind-men first came to the earth, they saw and talked 
and sorted with the elementals and learned from them. 
Then the mind-men found themselves to be greater than the 
elementals because they could think, choose, and go against 
the natural order of things, whereas the elementals could not. 
Then the men tried to rule the elementals, and have things as 
they themselves wanted. The elementals disappeared, and, 
in the course of time, humanity in general ceased to know 
of them. However, the elementals continue in their natural 
work. The ancient knowledge was preserved to a few men 
only, through the worship enjoyed by the great nature 
ghosts, by which their priesthoods were kept informed of 
the mysteries and endowed with powers over elementals. 
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Today, the old wise men and women, if they live really 
close to nature, and are by their natural simpleness in touch 
with it, preserve some of the gifts which were general prop- 
erty long ago. By these gifts they know about simples and 
their occult properties at certain times, and of the manner 
of curing ailments by simples. 


How Diseases Are Cured. 


The real curing of diseases, then, is done by the nature 
ghosts or elemental influences, not by physical medicaments 
and applications, nor by mental treatment. No potion or 
external application can in any sense cure an ailment or 
disease; the potion or application is merely the physical 
means by which the nature ghosts or elemental influence 
may make contact with the elemental in the body and there- 
by bring the elemental in the body into tune with the natural 
laws by which nature works. When the right contact is 
made the disease disappears when the bodily elemental is 
adjusted to the nature elemental. But the same kinds of 
draught, powder, pill, salve, liniment, will not always give 
relief from the ills for which they are supposed to be the 
cures. Sometimes they relieve, at other times they do not. 
No physician can say with certainty when they will, and 
when they will not. If the dose given or the medicament ap- 
plied makes the appropriate contact, the ailing one will be 
relieved or cured according as the means used make partial 
or entire contact between nature and man. If the one who 
administers what he calls the cure does not act by instinct— 
which is to say that he is guided by elemental influences— 
his practice of medicine will be little better than guesswork. 
Sometimes he will hit, sometimes he will miss; he cannot 
be sure. Like the switches in a power house for throwng 
on the current, so are in nature the means for cures, but it 
is as necessary to know how to make contact for cures as 
it is necessary to know how and what switch to operate for 
power. 


The Four Means of Cure. 


There are four means or agencies by which elementals 
are led or made to knit bones, connect tissues, grow skin; to 
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heal wounds, cuts, abrasions, scalds, burns, contusions, blis- 
ters, boils, growths; to relieve throes, spasms, and pains; to 
cure ills or diseases of the physical, psychic, mental, and 
spiritual natures of man. Opposite effects can be produced 
by the same agency; and, the same means or agency which 
is used to effect the cure can be made to produce the disease; 
instead of bringing life-giving virtues, it can be made to 
bring death-dealing forces. 

The four agencies are mineral, vegetable, animal, and 
human or divine. The mineral agencies are such as soils, 
stones, minerals, metals, or what is called inorganic matter. 
The vegetable agencies are herbs, roots, bark, pith, twigs, 
leaves, juices, buds, flowers, fruits, seeds, grains, mosses. 
The animal agencies are parts and organs of animal bodies 
and any living animal or human organism. The human or 
divine agency consists in a word or in words. 


The Four Kinds of Disease. 


The four classes of nature ghosts, of the fire, the air, the 
water, the earth, are included in each of the four agencies 
employed to make the bond between these elementals and 
the elemental in the body for the curing of ailments or dis- 
ease. So that one or more of the four classes of elementals 
may, through its or their particular agency be called upon to 
cure an ailment or disease in the physical, psychic, mental, 
or spiritual nature of man. 

A physical ill will be relieved or cured when the fit object 
of the mineral agency is applied at the right time to the 
physical body; ills of the astral body will be cured when the 
appropriate object of the vegetable agency is properly pre- 
pared and applied to the form body through its physical 
body; ills of the psychic nature or desires may be relieved or 
cured when the right object of the animal agency contacts 
the psychic nature through its astral part at the right part of 
the physical body; mental and spiritual ills are cured when 
the right word or words are used and reach into the moral 
nature through the mind. As soon as contact is made be- 
tween nature and the corresponding elementals through the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal agencies, the elementals will 
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begin and continue their action, unless interfered with, until 
a cure is affected. When there is a right application of the 
right agency at the right time to effect a cure, the right ele- 
mentals must act and will cure the disease irrespective of the 
attitude of mind of the patient. 


Attitude of Mind, and Disease. 


Attitude of mind of the patient will have little to do with 
the diseases cured through mineral, vegetable, or animal 
agencies. But the attitude of mind of the patient will decide 
whether he will-or will not have his mental or spiritual dis- 
ease cured through the human or divine agency. When the 
mineral or vegetable or animal agencies are used at the right 
time and under the right conditions, these objects in contact 
with the body generate a magnetic action in the body. As 
soon as the continued magnetic action produces—all with the 
aid of certain elemental influences—a magnetic field of the 
right power, then the curative elementals are induced, com- 
pelled, to operate in that magnetic field; the elementals are 
to the magnetic field as life is to form; they stimulate, ani- 
mate, build it up, fill it out, and keep it going. 


Cure by the laying on of Hands. 


Often the magnetic field can be produced in a patient by 
the laying on of hands of one whose body has curative prop- 
erties and who acts as the magnetic field through which the 
curative elementals act on the disease of the patient; or else 
he sets up a magnetic action which develops in the patient 
the magnetic field necessary to induce the curative elemen- 
tals to act directly upon the patient’s body. 


Cure by the Magnetic Atmosphere. 


If one in whom are curative properties is strong enough, 
the laying on of hands or bodily contact is not necessary to 
induce the curative action of elementals in the body of one 
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suffering from ills of the physical or the psychic nature. If 
he is strong enough, or if he is in sufficient sympathic touch 
with the sufferer, it will only be necessary for the one who is 
ill to be in the same room or come within his atmosphere to 
be benefited or cured. The atmosphere of one who has cura- 
tive properties is like a magnetic bath or field; those who 
come within its influence and into phase with it will be at 
once acted on by the curative, life-giving, elementals which 
are always present in that atmosphere. 


Mind and Disease. 


One who has a disease of the mind or who has ailments 
or a disease which are the results of mental causes, must, if 
cured, be cured through the human or divine agency of 
words. Diseases of the mind which arise from mental 
causes come when a mind allows, or is unable to prevent, 
alien, inimical forces to enter into its own light and live in 
its light. When such inimical forces continue in the mind, 
they often disconnect it from, or put it out of touch with, its 
nerve centers in the brain; or they will interfere with its 
normal action and create morbid conditions of mind which 
may result, and often do result, in spiritual blindness, mental 
incompetence or insanity, in moral depravity, psychic per- 
versities or physical deformities. 


Cure by the Word or Words. 


The word or words of power can give relief or cure the 
mind of its ills and result.in the cure of the ills of its moral 
and psychic and physical natures. Of all agencies, words 
can have the most power over all classes of elementals, and 
words control the mind. 

The word which cures is a spirit of power formed in 
the mind through speech into the world in which it is to act. 
All elementals must obey the word. All elementals delight 
in obedience to the word. When the word is spoken to re-’ 
lieve or cure, the inimical influences in the mind obey the 
command and leave the mind they have besieged or obsessed 
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and cease to afflict the moral or psychic or physical natures 
of the afflicted man. 

When the word of cure is spoken the latent powers in 
the mind affected are called into action; the mind is co- 
ordinated with its moral and psychic nature and physical 
body, and order is re-established, which results in health. 
The word may be given vocal utterance or it may be re- 
stricted in its action from the physical world by pronouncing 
it in thought; then it will not be heard audibly though it is 
active mentally and controls through the mind the psychic 
nature, which in turn will react upon and control the 
physical. 


Cult Words Are Not the Words of Cure. 


In speaking of cures effected by the word or by words, 
let it be clearly understood that what is called Christian 
Science, or Mental Science, is in no sense to be taken as re- 
ferring to what has been above named the human or divine 
agency. Those who can cure by the agency of the word or 
words are not known, or if known, they would not sanction 
the cure under a name or cult. 


When the Curative Power of Words Operates. 


Words have power. Words thought or uttered and 
with mental force put into them, will have effect; they may 
be the means of producing cures; but unless the diseased 
has done what it is necessary to do to deserve the cure, he 
cannot be cured, and no one who makes right use 
of power would speak the word of cure—and he would 
know. Cult words and cut and dried words cannot 
cause a cure. At their best, the words with force will 
cause the elementals to hide the disease, or to transfer it to 
another part of the patient’s body or another part of his 
nature—such as forcing the disease from the physical to the 
psychic or to the mental man, where it will in time make ap- 
pearance as moral abnormality or mental defect, which may 
ultimately reappear in the physical. 

The part that elementals play is not known to those who 
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attempt to cure disease, and indeed, few who try to cure are 
aware of the existence of elementals and that elementals are 
the powers which produce and which cure the disease. 


Stones Quarried and Transported by Nature Ghosts. 


The breaking down of rocks by the use of nature ghosts 
was done sometimes in prehistoric times by priests or 
magicians. This could be done for the purpose of destroying 
cities and whole regions, of removing hills, of filling up ra- 
vines, of changing the course of river-beds, or filling up 
waterways to facilitate agriculture and commerce by the 
people. Rocks were quarried by the service of elementals, 
for use in building temples and other edifices for the wor- 
ship of the gods. In the breaking of rocks and the transpor- 
tation of them and the putting of them together in the form 
of buildings, all three groups of the lower elementals—the 
causal, portal, and formal—were used by the magicians. 
The magician had to be able to do several things ; to summon 
the elementals, to direct and keep them at work, and to dis- 
miss them or seal them. 

There were two kinds of magicians. The first were 
those who did these things with the full knowledge of the 
laws under which they were working, and who could com- 
mand the elementals without, because they had a full com- 
mand of their own human elementals as well as over the 
elementals of which the rock was constituted. The other kind 
were those magicians who did not control the elementals in 
themselves, but who had learned some of the rules by which 


at certain times the outer elementals could be made ser- 
viceable. 


How Nature Ghosts Can Cut and Transport Rocks. 


There were many ways by which the rock could be 
worked. One of the ways was for the magician to have a 
pointed metal rod or a sword-like tool of metal. The metal 
tool was highly charged with the magnetic force of a human 
elemental, either that of the magician or that of another 
magnetic person. This tool guided the action of elementals, 
just as a penpoint guides the flow of ink. To break up a 
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rock, even a mountainside, the magus willed causal elemen- 
tals to act, and then these, following the direction given 
them by the rod, broke up, separated, smashed, or ground 
the rock into huge blocks or smaller pieces, and even into 
dust, according to the greater or lesser force induced by 
the rod, and to the time the magnet-rod was held over them. 
The breaking was like the actions of lightning or that of a 
grinding-tone. 

In the case of quarrying, where the stone was to be cut 
into blocks of certain dimensions, the magnet-rod was car- 
ried along the line of the proposed cleavage, and the rock, 
no matter how hard, divided as readily as if it were bread 
cut by a knife. 

All this was done by causal elementals. When this 
work was done, they were loosed, dismissed. If the rough, 
broken stone was to be swept away, or the quarried blocks 
were wanted at a distant place, portal elementals were sum- 
moned, and they transferred the pieces along the ground 
or through the air, according to the directions given them, to 
the place. This transportation and levitation could be done 
in various ways. It was oftén done under the influence of 
incantations, by which a rythmic movement was set up in 
the surrounding parts of the elements. The movement com- 
pensated for the might of the rocks, which were then con- 
veyed by portal elementals outside, acting in conjunction 
with the elemental structures in the rock. 

If the pulverized rock was to be used in building a 
water-tight dam or to form part of the walls in a building, 
formal elementals were employed. The form of the design 
was outlined and held firmly in the mind of the magus, and 
the formal elemental powers of fire, air, water, or earth took 
their places in the form projected from the mind of the 
magus. When the portal elementals had raised the stone 
under the rythmic movement of the magnet-rod and ap- 
proached the block to the place where the design called for 
its emplacement, the formal elementals at once took hold of 
the block and adjusted it and held it in the assigned place, 
wedged in as securely as if the many blocks were one piece 
of stone. And then a seal was put on the formal elementals, 
and they remained in and held the form given them. Some 
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of the structures so built by prehistoric races may still be 
on the earth. 


By Control of Nature Ghosts Man Can Rise in the 
Air and Fly. 


The raising of one’s own or of another’s body into the 
air, without physical means, is a magic feat which may be 
done in several ways. One method is by causing the body, 
which retains its normal weight, to be lifted in the air by 
portal elementals. Another way is to eliminate the weiglit 
by inducing an action of the portal elementals, which act as 
the force of lightness. (See The Word, September and Oc- 
tober, 1911, “Flying.”) This condition of rising in the air 
and floating, which is seen in the cases of some ecstatics, 
when they become entranced and have visions and connect 
with certain portal nature ghosts, is brought about when 
their thought and desire puts them into touch with the ele- 
ment of air in such a way that gravitation loses its hold on 
their bodies for the time being, and these ascend into the air 
because they are in a condition where the force of lightness 
can act on them. 

In the future men will learn how to use this force and 
then they will be able to rise into the air and move more 
freely in the air than birds or insects now move in the air. 
This condition will be general when men awaken and give 
power to the air elementals in their physical bodies and 
direct them, as men now guide their own footsteps in a given 
direction without pulling strings or moving wheels, but by 
use of a motive power. 

Objects other than stone can be transported through the 
air and so taken from any place on the earth to any other 
place. The forces used are just as natural as those used in 
conveying railroad cars on tracks. 

Today the same forces are employed as were used in 
prehistoric times to effect transportation, but today the 
forces are used in connection with mechanical contrivances. 
Dynamite and other explosives are manufactured and used 
for breaking rocks. The elementals employed in this are 
of the same group of causal elementals as those used by 
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prehistoric magicians; the difference is that we use the 
elementals in a crude and indirect way without knowing that 
we use them, and we are unable to control them, whereas 
those, who in former ages understood themselves, were able 
to understand, control, and direct corresponding forces and 
beings outside of themselves. Our minds cannot contact 
the elementals immediately through our own elementals 
within us, but we construct machines, and through the 
machines develop heat, electricity, steam, and magnetism, 
and with the aid of these machines harness the elementals 
and drive them; but our grasp is clumsy and insecure, though 
it does not seem so to us, because we know no better. 


Precious Stones Made by Control of Nature Ghosts. 


Among the operations of nature ghosts is the formation 
and growth of stones such as diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 
and emeralds. In nature this is done by the fertilization of a 
cell of magnetic quality in the earth. The magnetic cell is 
fertilized by sunlight. The sunlight germ, an occult fire ele- 
mental of the earth sphere, reaches the magnetic cell and 
induces the sunlight into that cell, which then begins to grow 
and develop, according to its nature, into a crystal of the 
diamond or other variety. The cell forms a screen which 
admits only a certain ray of the sunlight or several rays, but 
those only in certain proportions. So the coloring of white, 
red, blue, or green is obtained. Any one of these precious 
stones can be produced within a short time by one who can 
control nature ghosts. The time may be no more than a few 
minutes or an hour. The stone is grown by the formation of 
a matrix into which the elementals precipitate the element 
under the direction of the magician, who must hold the pic- 
ture of what he wants steadily in his mind, and will the ele- 
ment into the matrix which he has provided. The stone can 
be formed from a small stone, which he causes to grow 
steadily until the required size and shape is reached, or the 
stone may be built up in the rough after the natural forma- 
tions or development in the earth. 


To be continued. 


























WILLIAM QUAN JUDGE, A REMINISCENCE. 


LETTER written full thirty years ago, and penned 
for the entertainment and instruction of a friend, 
retains to this day all its old-time charm of sub- 
stance and of style. How touched with sadness 

it is, yet how the characteristic gaiety of the Irish nature of 
the writer reasserts itself. There is the same magnetism in 
its lines that was expressed in the smile of him who wrote it 
—William Quan Judge—and who that ever knew that smile 
can forget it? So wondrously kind and winsome was it and 
so compelling in its challenge to confidence and to comrade- 
ship. Lighting up a countenance usually serious in expres- 
sion, it gave to the beholder a sense of security in the per- 
fectly sincere nature of the man, in his geniality, and good 
heart. This old letter awakens an ocean of memories, re- 
calling friendships and picturing faces that long ago van- 
ished. It has withstood the withering touch of time and 
radiates a warmth all its own, for its theme—for the most 
part—is the Masters, and its key-note is laudation of the 
Messenger sent by them to this western world. 

It has been in good company all these years, resting 
under protecting care, and lying beside those said to have 
been penned by the Masters themselves, and, from her who 
knew them, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. 

More than any other person in this country, Mr. Judge, 
is associated in the minds of the Theosophical public with the 
Masters, and with Madame Blavatsky, for he remained here 
after she and Colonel Olcott had gone away to India, and he 
was the one active and tireless worker whose privilege it 
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was to tell others of Theosophy; and this he did unflagingly 
from the time the Society was started until his death. His 
fidelity was as changeless as is the spirit that is expressed in 
every line of this letter, which informs of the work and the 
workers, and of his joy in being again with those whose 
lives are given wholly to the service of the Masters. 

This letter, treasured perhaps all unintentionally for the 
very use it is now serving, was written at a critical time in 
his career, when his worldly ambitions were fading or had, 
really, completely faded away, and he was prepared to re- 
nounce every personal desire and make a total surrender of 
himself to his chosen life-work. He himself did not know 
how nearly he was linked to the Masters, for he was by 
nature diffident in appraising his gifts, and he was still 
aspiring to be at a period when he had already succeeded; 
he had already been chosen while yet he was asking to merit 
attainment. 

Mr. Judge was a natural mystic: he did not have to learn 
the laws of Being; he knew them instinctively, and by night 
and by day, through sunshine and in storms, he was using 
his thoughts to reach the point of mystical union between 
soul and universal spirit, between our own conscious mind 
and the God within us, and he reveled in that consciousness 
at times even to the point of almost complete unconscious- 
ness of outward surroundings. There was one quiet retreat 
in New York which he frequented—a privileged guest— 
where he could be alone, and, from these long sessions of 
silence, he would go forth refreshed, and ready to face the 
world with strength renewed. 

This old letter, written by William Quan Judge (one 
cannot help noting the quaintness of the middle name) is as 
full of the mystic flavor of ancient Ireland as is the story of 
the Brehon kings, and it acts upon one’s subconscious self 
as would the rich wine of the East upon the sensitive nerves 
of a child. He was of Irish lineage, born in Dublin, and 
trained in childhood and youth to know and to revere the 
history of his native land—a land that was more to him than 
his place of birth, for it was to him the country of mysticism, 
of enchantment, forever sacred to its ancient historic past, 
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and forever to be preserved for the sake of its spiritual glory. 
This letter recalls, too, people and events of interest now to 
Theosophists, and to be of ever-increasing interest as time 
passes. The beginnings of a great movement, like the 
springs of personal character, are of importance to a right 
understanding of it in its entirety. It was written by one 
of the chief actors in the theosophic drama, and one who 
knew its possibilities. He was one of the creators of that 
drama, and played a leader’s part in it in his lifetime, and is 
forever identified with its name and its fame. Mr. Judge had 
been a Theosophist for many a year when he wrote this let- 
ter, but it reveals the selfsame nature that was his when he 
first started out to live the life and make himself worthy of 
the place he was aspiring to reach. 

Life was bright to him and opening up many avenues 
of professional opportunities when his attention was first 
attracted to the subject. He had a well-trained mind and, 
along with the study of the law, his chosen profession, he 
had studied philosophy and sought to understand metaphy- 
sics. He had an aptitude for the law, and but one disquali- 
fication for it: he had spiritual aspirations intensely strong, 
and of spiritual aspirations the law takes no cognizance. 
His literary tastes, his studious habits, these were permissi- 
ble; but when he turned from the recreations and pastimes 
of his associates and sought the teachings of the Russian 
woman, who was one of the noted people in New York in 
the early seventies, he parted company with all ambitions 
to gain greatness in his profession, and severed all kinship 
with common-place hopes and desires. 

He often said that he never had a really conscious 
existence until “Isis” was unveiled to him. 

It was in the autumn of 1874 that he met Madame Bla- 
vatsky, and thereafter he was bent upon the pursuit of the 
teachings of the eastern sages as expounded by her. The 
junior of the many younger lawyers and newspaper men 
who frequented the informal receptions of Madame Blavat- 
sky, he was the only one who identified himself with Theoso- 
phy. This meeting between Mr. Judge and his life-long 
teacher occurred forty-one years ago, and was the beginning 
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of a friendship that was, in its essence, ideal. Irascible and 
temperamentally volcanic, Madame Blavatsky’s moods 
varied with the mental conditions under which she was 
doing the occult work of the moment. The real life of her 
was lived in the performance of that work, and everything 
else was of minor significance, if of any importance what- 
soever. Therefore, for her to be variable, and, as change- 
able, temperamentally, as a camelion, was for her to be per- 
fectly natural. 

Unquestionably her make-up was more complex than 
that merely feminine. She was not like women generally. 
She was a cosmic woman—combining in her individuality 
characteristics common to all nationalities and all strata of 
society; not a personality merely, but a composite Being, 
the resultant of many reincarnations: the finished product of 
no one material existence. And, so far as a rigid investiga- 
tion has been able to establish a truth, William Quan Judge 
was the only individual who knew in its fulness the measure 
of her karmic greatness, and was able to overlook the de- 
fects of a present vestment which seemed. to have been 
adopted for the purpose of baffling those who cared not to 
know her aright. She was a stumbling block and rock of 
offense to the many; an enigma to the majority of those, 
who, with ordinary curiosity, sought to know her. But to 
the Theosophist, who in his inmost heart believed in and 
looked up to the Brotherhood, she was no problem: she was 
the one of that Brotherhood chosen to attempt the cheerless 
task of carrying the message that such a Brotherhood had 
an existence, and had a very real interest in and concern for 
all mankind. 

Encountering obstacles that—like giants—threatened 
her progress, and receiving the jeers and doubts of the mul- 
titude, she turned to individuals for that recognition she 
longed for, and which yet was denied her. The world re- 
ceived her on all the planes except the one upon which she 
lived, and it gladly accorded her powers of intellect greater 
than any woman of her age; but of the teachings she offered, 
it would not hear, and she saw that her way would be hedged 
by thorns, and barred by the ignorance of those who were. 
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not willing to acquaint themselves with the message she had 
to give. She worked with zeal and without reward or hope 
of reward. She wrote with unceasing industry and gave her 
writings to the world. She made herself of no importance 
in a movement which owed its conception and life to her: 
she often remained dumb, while blatant voices about her pro- 
claimed their titles to leadership. She was unpretentious in 
her daily living; free of arrogance, and never asserting her 
right to precedence or consideration. 

The mud and the slime thrown upon her in her life-time, 
great as it was, is not comparable with the ignomy cast upon 
her by those who, since her death, have worn the mask of 
her fame and basked in the splendor of her achievements; 
by those who, wearing the livery of Theosophy have im- 
agined themselves to be draped about with the Mantle of the 
Messenger—a Mantle which they seem not to know was 
fashioned after no conventional pattern, but was a model 
all its own—a seamless garment. 

The friendship between Mr. Judge and Madame Blavat- 
sky had this one characteristic that made it different from 
the ordinary friendships of their life—it was untainted by 
disloyalty, untarnished by quarrels or contradictions, and 
unbroken by doubt or misgivings of any kind whatsoever. 
Of him, she said one day, to a person sitting beside her desk, 
to whom she had given permission to interrupt her writing: 
“Judge is a true friend; he has worked and he has never given 
me any trouble by complaining or criticizing, and, he is si- 
lent.” She emphasized this last phrase, and looked with a 
clear, earnest gaze upon her visitor. 

And Mr. Judge, on his part, was the soul of loyalty. 
Who is there who ever heard him use his lips to frame an 
unkind word of her? Who ever knew him to express any 
but cordial, honest, loyal, and reverential speech about her? 
His record for fidelity, for affection, for faithful service, is 
reared on a foundation solid and abiding. He wurked as 
she directed from the day he pledged himself to the Masters 
until the night he died—a period of twenty-two years as 
time is reckoned on the calendar. 

If Mr. Judge had no other claim upon the affections and 
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confidence of Theosophists, his rank as her nearest and 
dearest friend and trusted co-laborer should enshrine him in 
their hearts. Without him there is no reality in the work 
that has been done in the name of Theosophy, for he was a 
mighty force in that work, and was from the foundation of 
the Society recognized as a representative of the Brother- 
hood that ordained it. 

And who is it who writes this declaration to Theoso- 
phists? It is one who for nearly twenty years has put 
off doing what this old letter, and other letters, asked to have 
done when the time should come. One who now, impelled 
by an influence too persuasive to be resisted, humbly por- 
trays for those who want it, the cardinal truths of a life 
that was lived in its last years in a carnival of pain, and which 
went out weighted with grief over the deeds of those who, 
having eyes to see, were blind, and, having ears to hear, were 
deaf—but alas, not dumb, for their voices still perplex the 
ears of those who are trying to comprehend what the Spirit 
would tell them, and cannot because of the Babel of sound 
that roars around them. 

The time of change is coming: the aftermath of war 
within, and war without, and again is nearing a period of 
peace and repose, when the nightmares of those who created 
nightmare conditions will be succeeded by true vision to 
those Theosophists who have been faithful to the command: 
“Watch and wait.” And, standing on the brink of time from 
whence one goes forward to eternity, (as we metaphorize 
the change we call death), the scribe who records this Remi- 
niscence reads the meaning of the old words anew, in not 
only this one cherished letter, but in all the series of letters 
of which it is a part, and transcribes with earnest zeal the 
facts and the memories evoked. So that when, “at sunset 
and even tide, one clear call” shall come, the voyage across 
the astral sea will be made rejoicing, if, as was promised, 
this service to the Teachers is completed to their satisfaction, 
and this old letter and all these letters are passed on to the 
hand now open to receive them—as a legatee of the Law of 
Karma—the one to whom has already been given one of the 
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Master’s letters, and the contents of many of the other let- 
ters for use and for record. 

With willing hand the work is performed, and with no 
feeling of doubt of the acceptance of this simple, honest nar- 
ration of a few facts—from a book of facts, long in process 
of completion. 

* * * * . * ¥ . 

For many years there was a small group of people who 
met each Sabbath evening in the home of one of their num- 
ber for the purposes of social and spiritual recreation. They 
were people who earnestly desired to know aright, all that 
each could learn and whose right to receive wisdom was 
based upon their willingness to impart what of light they had 
already gained by persistent and well-directed effort. 

Into this friendly circle Mr. Judge was early admitted 
as one who was far ahead of his associates in philosophic and 
metaphysical studies. He was an addition to the group 
highly appreciated and he was often moved by gratitude to 
express his thanks for the ready sympathy and good fellow- 
ship he enjoyed. At the period to which allusion is now 
being made, he was not a robust man, but was suffering 
from the effects of a fever contracted while on a trip in South 
America; mentally he was at his best, and socially he was a 
witty, companionable person, sometimes gay, always agree- 
able, and ever eager to talk on the subject of Theosophy. 
The picture of him that is retained by the two of that group 
now living is that of a gentle, unpretentious and deeply studi- 
ous man: one not content with conditions, but one who knew 
that he could and would evolve out of them and hence was 
patient and at peace, while still in the strife of active life. 

Among the individuals that composed this group was a 
nature that had some natural but untrained gifts of clair- 
voyance, and to this one Mr. Judge gave more of his confi- 
dence than to the others—not thereby robbing them, but, 
needing the assistance this psychic could sometimes give 
him, he revealed more of his mind to that one. But each 
and all shared alike in all the “visions” seen and reported, 
and between them all, there grew to be a strong magnetic 
tie, which united them in their investigations, and held them 
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together in spirit, as long as they lived. 

It was to this group that Mr. Judge one night in the 
winter of 1883 told that he was planning to make a change in 
his life, which might bring shipwreck to his domestic and 
business relationships, but that he should not resist the fate 
moving him to prepare for an enlarged field of labor in the 
cause he loved. 

And it was to this group that he later confided the inten- 
tion of the Masters to have him rejoin Madame Blavatsky 
and renew the task he had performed with her before she 
went away to India—that of writing and now of revising 
“Isis Unveiled.” It was to this group, and to the psychic of 
the group particularly, that he turned for advice and com- 
fort in the line of conduct he must follow in pursuing the 
path he saw opening up before him. And he evidently 
acquainted Madame Blavatsky—then in India—with the 
history of his association with this group, for at a later 
period, she talked with two of its members about it with 
the familiarity of a personal associate. She amazed them 
by her knowledge of the various psychic scenes presented 
before them through the clairvoyant power of one of the 
group. And, most of all, she confirmed the oft-discussed 
declaration of their psychic that Mr. Judge was attended by 
an elemental, saying: “The Masters give their consent for 
elemental beings to attach themselves to mortals who enjoy 
their approval, and who in turn can instruct and advance 
them along their evolutionary path.” She confirmed, too, 
the many incidental manifestations made from time to time 
to the group by this elemental, whose activities were as 
varied as the results of some of them were remarkable. 
Mr. Judge never avowed any special knowledge of this 
being, nor seemed to consider it surprising that he should 
have such a companion—a companion who found its own 
development in serving him throughout his lifetime. 

It was ten years from the time of his first association 
with Madame Blavatsky, that Mr. Judge was making plans 
to join her in Europe, and, as we shall see, he did join her 
early in the following year, and thereafter worked continu- 
ously for the cause he loved. 
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This old letter was written at a later date, when he had 
met her and her party from Adyar, and had said farewell to 
his adopted country, as he thought, for all time. It closed 
with a note of triumph, yet that triumph is dimmed with the 
shadow of pain, for sad and real was the cost of renunci- 
ation of home and family ties, even in the face of the joy 
that was his that he was called by the Master to go to India. 

But, between the time of his final decision to meet the 
Theosophical party in Europe, and of his departure from 
England on his journey to India, there were many months— 
part of a year. A year full of events of absorbing interest, 
and of spiritual experiences richer and deeper than any he 
had ever known. 

The old letter tells of both, but not from it wholly is 
known the completed story of this period of the life of 
William Quan Judge—a life that every true Theosophist in 
self-justice should know aright, if for no other reason than 
this one now stated. Mr. Judge was chosen, according to 
the oft-repeated statements of Madame Blavatsky, to be the 
head of the Theosophical Society in her stead, and he was 
notified by her of that fact as soon as she knew it, and that 
was before she sailed from India. A letter written by 
her in April, 1884, contains an invitation to the person to 
whom it was addressed to meet her in Europe, and in it she 
tells of the mission of Mr. Judge and of this work he is to 
take up in India later. “Judge,” she says, “is being drawn by 
the magnet of fate (karma) to the goal of his highest ambi- 
tion; closer association with the Masters, and he will go soon, 
or, as soon as he is ordered to go.” 

Mr. Judge, in speaking of his personal life to his friends, 
had several times told them incidents connected with his 
little daughter, an only child, whose sudden and unantici- 
pated death had, as he expressed it, “about broken his heart.” 
And, later, when writing about the grief it was costing him 
to cast anchor and set sail for India, he referred again to the 
loss of his child, and mentioned this sorrow as one of the 
sources of his present strength. He had felt that his philo- 
sophical studies had helped him at that time, and now he was 
trying to meet the new situation with the help of this same 
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inner source of strength. It was no easy step for Mr. Judge 
to take, for before leaving Europe he must sever his relation- 
ships, business and social, in America, and, in fact, bid fare- 
well to his past. 

And just here it may be said, in justice to Madame Bla- 
vatsky, who was often charged with being indifferent to 
family ties, and caring only for the advancement of Theos- 
ophy, that no sister could have been more touched by a 
brother’s sufferings than was she over the battle that was 
being fought in the mind of Mr. Judge. And he himself, in 
later years, declared that she never in any manner what- 
soever, tried to influence him in any way in his difficulties, 
saying she could not interfere with his karma. Her position 
was that each individual must decide for himself what was 
his paramount duty, and, having decided, to act. “Not all 
who start out on the Path continue on the Journey,” she said, 
“but the way is always open, and, at any time, a new start 
may be made, if the will to try remains. And, whatever the 
present conditions are, or may be, there are the Teachings, 
and every one can be at work mastering them.” 

Such was her invariable attitude, and she never departed 
from it in any case in the slightest particular. 

* * * * * x * x x 

Mr. Judge was in London in the memorable spring of 
1884 when Theosophists were expecting the coming of 
Madame Blavatsky and-her party, and longing for them, for 
the situation of affairs in the London Lodge was altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

At that time, Dr. Anna Kingsford was president of the 
Lodge, and Mr. Edward Maitland was vice-president. Both 
were known as the exponents of Esoteric Christianity, and 
She was the author—as all the world knows—of “The Per- 
fect Way.” 

Mr. Sinnett had returned from India, and had published 
his “Esoteric Buddhism,” and, after a ten-years’ sojourn in 
India, had decided to remain in London, permanently. There 
were those who considered that Mr. Sinnett was entitled to 
the position, occupied by Dr. Kingsford, particularly after 
she had objected, publicly, to his views as expressed in his 
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book. Those who followed the controversy, as it soon be- 
came, will recall the several able pamphlets issued by Dr. 
Kingsford, Mr. Subba Row, Mr. C. C. Massey, and others, 
and the extent of the trouble that resulted. The annual 
election was postponed until the arrival of Madame Blavat- 
sky and Colonel Olcott, and the English Theosophists were 
divided into two camps. 

Mr. Judge was an interested on-looker, and thoroughly 
informed himself on all the details of the situation. These 
details were helpful to the heads of the Society when they 
finally reached Europe, and went to Paris, where Mr. Judge 
immediately joined them, and from whence Colonel Olcott 
went to London to cooperate in the settlement of the ex- 
isting difficulties. Dr. Kingsford resigned from the Theo- 
sophical Society, as did Mr. Maitland, and Mr. Sinnett was 
chosen president of the London Lodge. 

No sooner was Madame Blavatsky settled in her apart- 
ment in Paris, than she began the work of revising “Isis Un- 
veiled,” which, when finished, was republished in London. 

Mohini M. Chatterjee, who had accompanied the Adyar 
party, with Mr. Judge worked daily with Madame Blavat- 
sky, and when the task was completed, the work on “The 
Secret Doctrine” was entered upon, and busy weeks of 
continuous writing followed. Mr. Judge rejoiced in his ab- 
sorption in literary work, but he was anticipating his imme- 
diate departure for India whenever the word to start was 
given him. To a friend who questioned the wisdom of his 
going to Adyar while his health was far from robust, he 
made answer that it was his determined purpose to go, as the 
Masters had ordered. This being his attitude of mind, the 
friend said no more to him about the matter, but as soon 
as possible sought an interview with Madame Blavatsky and 
put to her the fact that Mr. Judge was not strong, and per- 
haps the climate of India was not best adapted for him. 
To this Madame Blavatsky listened patiently; said the pri- 
vate interests of people were not for her to arrange, and 
repeated again what she had previously stated in the hear- 
ing of her caller, which was, in effect, that Judge was or- 
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dered by the Master to go to India and take charge of the 
Society. And then, looking intently at her visitor, she said: 
“It will need a head, for I shall never again live permanently 
in India.” 

“What, you not go back to Adyar?” 

“Master has told me that; I do not know, and I am not 
sending Judge there, for 1 want him to stay here and help 
me; he is willing to help me; but he will go to India.” 

“Yes, he will go,” was the impetuous answer, vehem- 
ently expressed, “and he will not stay there.” 

The audacious conduct of her guest did not seem to 
surprise Madame Blavatsky, and, to the amazement of that 
now greatly embarrassed person, she quietly asked: 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, Ido not know. Iam sorry I said anything, but Mr. 
Judge will return to America, and live there and die there.” 

“Then is the Theosophical Society to suffer and for 
long,” she said, and Madame Blavatsky’s manner, at that 
moment was that of a person overcome by weariness, and 
seemingly unable to combat it. 

But she resumed her cheerfulness later, when her visitor 
begged her forgiveness for so presumptiously asserting what 
was not justified by personal knowledge. 

“Things come to me like that,” was contritely said, “and 
are given utterance when I ought to be silent. I do not 
know anything at all about the Masters, and cannot know 
their plans, and I beg you to forgive me, Madame Blavatsky; 
will you?” 

“You do not know the Masters? Well, it is time you did.” 

“Would I know you better if I did?” 

At this she laughed outright, and good humoredly agreed 
that such would be the case. 

Colonel Olcott, coming into the room, at this moment, 
was asked by her what he thought of her being contradicted 
about Judge’s going to India, and being advised as to the 
best course for the Masters to pursue. Then she told him 
of the prediction made that if Judge did go, he would not stay 
there but return to America. 
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“What makes you think so,” he kindly asked of the now 
thoroughly discomfited caller. 

“I do not know; I simply blurted out what I saw and 
felt, and here I am now in a nice monkey and parrot predica- 
ment.” 

At this speech they both laughed heartily and the sub- 
ject was discontinued. 

Colonel Olcott knew of the order that went to Mr. Judge 
while he was yet in New York; knew that he was in Europe 
for the purpose of going to India and the position he was 
to take when he got there, and so far as Mr. Judge or his 
friends in Paris knew, he never by word or act objected to 
his going. 

That Mr. Judge did not get his order to sail immediately, 
was supposed by him and by others, to be due to the storm 
that was gathering and which ultimately burst upon the 
Theosophical Society by reason of the hostile action of the 
Psychical Research Society. 

Madame Blavatsky had been in difficulty with Madame 
Coulomb and her husband, people who had lived at Head- 
quarters, and who were at Adyar when she and her party 
sailed for Europe. Letters from Damodar Mavalankar, 
Subba Row, and others at Adyar frequently came to Madame 
Blavatsky in Paris, and as often as these letters were read, 
there was excitement and restlessness, and Madame Bla- 
vatsky would declare she must return to India at once; or 
that she would never go back there; and through all the 
changing moods she exhibited, Colonel Olcott, Mr. Judge, 
and Mohini worked on steadily, and ultimately she would 
find rest after her periods of excitement by renewed activity 
in pen work. She was writing “The Secret Doctine,” and 
not all the Coulombs and Research Societies multiplied in- 


definitely could long divert her attention from the composi- 
tion of this masterful book. 


Again this old letter is consulted, and it sets its reader 
to wondering why was it necessary to suffer as did Madame 
Blavatsky over the Coulomb affair; Mr. Judge over his 
determination to foresake America and serve the Masters in 
India, and faithful Theosophists the world over, on account 
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of the antagonistic position taken by the Psychical Research 
Society. 

Why was it ordered that Mr. Judge should go to India, 
when, evidently, it was not intended he should remain there, 
else a mere clairvoyant would not have been permitted to see 
and proclaim such to be the case. Why was it that Madame 
Blavatsky and Mr. Judge, these two people of all the Theoso- 
phists, should be the martyrs to the cause that they were? 
Both were utterly unselfish in their attitude; both were blind 
to any other duty that conflicted with the Master’s work; 
and both dedicated their lives, their abilities, and all their 
hopes of earthly happiness to the Theosophical Society, for 
the creation of which they were mainly responsible. Bla- 
vatsky and Judge! these were the two destined to suffer 
most for the cause they created, and suffer they did to the 
very end. 

Colonel Olcott esteemed Madame Blavatsky and he 
revered the Masters and believed in her as their represen- 
tative. Yet he would oppose her wishes, and reject her 
counsel whenever his judgment was in opposition to her 
plans. He was often a great trial to her, as she was to him, 
and there were times when they could not reconcile their 
momentary differences, and would quarrel like children. 
And, as time passed, these differences of opinions increased 
as the difficulties encountered multiplied, and the two fellow- 
workers would depend upon Mr. Judge’s counsel, and trust 
his wise, sane judgments. He was unvarying in his attitude 
of patience, of self-abnegation, of complete devotion to 
them and to their mutual work, and he never expressed a 
hasty remark, or gave sarcastic or critical replies, no matter 
what the provocation was, or by whom offered. He was sent 
by Madame Blavatsky with the approval of Colonel Olcott 
to England, to Scotland, and to other countries before he 
went to India, and his missions to branch societies were per- 
formed to their satisfaction. When, late in the summer of 
1884, he sailed for India, he went with no expectation of re- 
turning; nor had he the slightest personal wish beyond de- 
siring to serve to the limit of his powers. 

He came back to America not many months later, and 
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quietly took up his duties, and as patiently performed them 
as though he had never been away from them. 

He lived eleven years in New York after his return from 
India, and survived Madame Blavatsky by five years. In 
those years he wrote much, and his writings remain, as 
valuable and important, though not equaling in quantity, 
the writings of Madame Blavatsky. United, their joint work 
would suffice for a complete Theosophical library. Their 
names are linked for all time as the two who, in the mea- 
sure of their achievements, were as an Elder and a Younger 
Brother, the one directing and visioning; the other serving 
and accomplishing, both working for the cause of Theosophy 
and fulfilling the behests of the Masters. 

ct * * * . * * * x 

The picture privileged to be seen of William Quan Judge 
the last week of his stay in his body was that of a man of 
full spiritual stature, erect, and strong, of bearing serene and 
abounding in vitality. An astral form arrayed in the vest- 
ments of an order of Hierophants, well known to the follow- 
ers of the Masters, and appearing to psychic vision as one 
ready to receive and about to put on a signet emblematic of 
that order, to which in a former life he had been allied. A 
Fraternity, from which, throughout the ages, have been 
recruited the sages and the martyrs who, impelled by their 
love of men to come and dwell among them, have suffered 
and died for their redemption, and salvation. 
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ABOUT HAPPINESS. 
By M. E. J. 


APPINESS has in all ages been the theme of the 

H bards and poets, and the universal object of the 

desires of mankind. The search for happiness in 

one form or another has been at the root of wars, 

feuds, and dissensions, and is still the goal of every human 

heart. In its illusiveness, happiness is like a fleeting cloud 

or will o’ the wisp, often so near, and yet so far, that fades 
away and vanishes. 

We are apt to think that happiness is obtained by the 
tulfillment of our desires and wishes, and is a state of ease 
and freedom from care, worry, responsibilities; in other 
words, a condition in which we are perfectly satisfied with 
things as they are. If that were true, we must then be bliss- 
fully ignorant of the misery and tragedies around us ,and 
of our neighbors’ troubles and tribulations. 

The search for happiness is the interior yearning for 
something that is beyond us and, still, we know, must some- 
how be attainable. But as soon as we have obtained that 
which we believed would mean happiness to us, it turns to 
ashes; we find we are not happy, because there are fresh de- 
sires, new wishes, and also new troubles and worries con- 
stantly springing up on all sides. We find that we were mis- 
taken in our belief that the gratification of our desires means 
happiness. 

But why, then, if happiness is unattainable, are we af- 
flicted with this everlasting longing for happiness? How is 
it that in spite of our disappointments and blasted lives, the 
hope of happiness is ever present? 

The reason is, because happiness is but another word 
for “perfection,” a possible state of perfection. The long- 
ing for happiness is the yearning of our inner being for per- 
fection; and, of course, as long as we are only human, we 
cannot be perfect, and hence cannot reach the state of per- 
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fect happiness. The stillness that comes after the gratifica- 
tion of our desires, the feeling of satiety after our appetite is 
stilled, is not happiness; it is only the sensation of comfort, 
satiation, contentment; it is temporary only, not permanent, 
for, as the hours pass, the desires reawaken and again clamor 
for gratification. 

Perfection is everlasting; it cannot be corrupted. We 
shall not have happiness until we reach perfection. The 
very fact that the search for happiness is inherent in our 
nature, is proof that we may become perfect. The road to 
happiness is, therefore, the road to perfection. How to 
reach perfection is the great problem of the theosophical 
life. 

Putting it simply and plainly, it consists in doing one’s 
duty, in honesty, in speaking truthfully, in putting principle 
before policy, in being unrevengeful, in kindliness to neigh- 
bors, in helping others in word and deed, in usefulness, in be- 
ing abstemious, pure-minded, and always ready to improve 
minds—in a word, the golden rule; in doing to others what 
we would like others todo to us. Such attitude of mind, and 
actions such as these, will make us realize what is happiness. 

Everybody knows how happy it makes one to have done 
the simplest thing well, to have done a noble act, to have 
overcome a great temptation. This feeling of happiness is 
but the foretaste of that great happiness which is sure to 
come to the man whose whole life is given to some great 
purpose, who has wholly sacrificed himself on the altar of 
humanity. The ordinary ills of mankind touch him not. 

The theosophical life (not the theosophical doctrines) 
is the road to perfection and to happiness. To have the wish, 
if not the strength to work for ultimate perfection, is a sure 
cure for much unhappiness, and, if the wish is translated 
into deeds, the road to happiness is found; it is, then, only a 
matter of persistence. Instead of one’s concentrating his 
thoughts upon himself and his own good, he learns to live 
for greater interests, for the interests of those round and 
about him, and for the good of mankind in general; thus he 
may in time realize the meaning of brotherhood and, with it, 
unbounded happiness. 
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INITIATION BY THE SELF 
By Francis Mayer 


IT. 


NE of the most trying of the difficulties which con- 

front the neophyte in his studies is, that he often 

finds differing or contradictory statements in some 
standard work. He also finds statements which seem 
like mere commonplaces or concepts originating in childish 
fancy or superstition or alleged scientific theories which have 
been defeated or long ago shown to be absurd. Such sur- 
prises are not only annoying, discouraging, vexation to the 
soul, but they feed that worst enemy of progress, doubt; 
especially when found in authors of high and unquestioned 
authority and mental grandeur like Moses, Paul, Plato, or 
the authors of the Zohar. But if he stands this trial and con- 
tinues his researches with patience and unshaken confidence, 
the solution of these problems will, by the awakening and 
quickening of his understanding, be made known to him at 
the proper time. To puzzles and problems he will find the 
master-key, which is something like this: the basis of the 
doctrine is man; and, inasmuch as man is a triune being, 
image of the triune Deity, and is composed of body, mind, 
and soul, our doctrine must also be triune, and developed in 
correspondence with the physical, mental, and spiritual com- 
ponent parts of man, the inseparable union of which forms 
his crown, the true unity. From the likeness of the Micro- 
cosmos, the manifested Macrocosmos is conceived on three 
planes, to which, three planes of consciousness correspond 
inman. To these three manifested planes may be added the 
two extremes; namely, the plane of involution, which is the 
darkest among the worlds and is to us at the bottom; and, 
at the top, the world of emanation, the archetypal world, 
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residence of the archetypal divine-human Man-God, which 
can be reached through divine consciousness only. 

Each statement has at least three meanings. There isa 
fourth meaning, but that is generally beyond our reach. 
Each of these meanings corresponds to one part of the 
threefold unity of man, or the manifested universe. This 
system dates back to prehistoric times; the Pentateuch was 
constructed and written according to it. The first and most 
material meaning is, by the Kabbalists, called Pashit; and 
this has been from the beginning and still is thrashed out 
from pulpits to the hoi polloi. The second meaning is alle- 
gorical and is called Remmez; it is explained in many esoteric 
writings, to not advanced students, and also during initiation 
into the lesser mysteries. The third meaning is hieroglyphic 
and is called Derash; it is close to the essence of the doctrine, 
is revealed only during the higher initiation, and has in past 
been published in deeply veiled allegories and symbolism. 
The fourth or arcane meaning is called Sod; it is never com- 
municated, not even orally; the initiated have to learn it by 
experience in higher states of consciousness. The initials of 
these four Hebrew names form the word Pardes; it is 
usually translated as Paradise, which indicates that in order 
to reach supreme initiation, all the four meanings must be 
united. 

The result of this system—which is strictly followed in 
eastern and western sacred writings and in some philoso- 
phies, such as that of Plato—is that the student, especially 
when reading old books, has to be constantly on his guard, 
in order to find out to which of these planes is to be applied 
the sentence or symbol he studies. The old authors’ favorite 
trick was to hide their meanings and juggle the planes, about 
which they wrote, although they always treated the same 
subject. This is usually the cause of seeming contradictory 
statements, and is why other discrepancies are found when 
a subject is analyzed. Few modern writers have mastered 
their subject so as to be able to imitate this proceeding; 
many of them are exclusively on the physical plane; others 
do their best to materialize parts of the doctrine of Tradition, 
which refers to things psychic or spiritual. When the stu- 
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dent has found one meaning, he should strive for the others, 
so that he may have a thorough understanding; such efforts 
cause progress. His reasoning should be done on the basis 
of analogies and correspondences, ever keeping in mind 
the fundamental axiom: “As above, so below,” and vice- 
versa. 

This method of reasoning may be successfully used to 
get an insight into symbolism, which contains an important 
part of the teaching. This method also gives the key to the 
understanding of a certain technical language used in eastern 
and western writings. This special language was composed 
by selecting certain words in familiar use in every-day life, 
and attaching to them certain esoteric ideas. By the use of 
such a special language, important secrets are conveyed in 
commonplace statements or moral platitudes, to which the 
average reader pays no attention. He may turn the page 
with a smile of superiority and feel sincere pity for those 
men of old, who displayed as wisdom mere elementary 
knowledge, who believed such evidently absurd tales, who 
were slaves of such horrible superstitions. Resting in his 
feeling of safety and the proud consciousness of modern 
mental superiority, he would be shocked if made aware that 
he is the one, who, though having eyes, he sees not; and, 
having ears, he hears not; nor does he understand. Among 
the quiet minor satisfactions in the study of occultism, is 
to see some modern and ordinarily sharp-minded savant 
struggle to explain some statements of a Plato or a Paracel- 
sus, which, if taken literally, has hardly any sense at al}. 
He feels the overwhelming superiority of the mind of such 
an author; he knows intuitively that there must be some 
deep meaning in these meaningless phrases; he attacks them 
with the large apparatus of modern science; but there is no 
satisfactory result, because he does not know the technical 
meaning. The Lord’s Prayer is an illustration of a special 
language hidden in ordinary words. It has been interpreted 
“esoterically” many times. But I still doubt whether the 
majority of these expounders, not excepting esoteric ones, 
can show the reason which prompted an eastern esoterist, 
Sri Parananda, to admonish readers of his commentaries on 
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the Gospel of St. Matthew thus: “Take all possible trouble 
to understand the real meaning of this prayer, one of the 
grandest and holiest in the universe.” 

Read and reread, and trust in the statement of Sendivo- 
gius, that one book opens up another. “Liber librum aperit.” 
Read, in spite of the fact that progress in Occultism de- 
pends more on practice than on study. Do not mind if you 
find more than five hundred different names for the first 
matter of the alchemists, nor when the sun is referred to as 
female, nor if the Moon or Venus is called a bearded male. 
Time will surely bring the right explanation. After a period 
of patient searching, light begins to come, the way of the 
labyrinth is found, forms come out of the mist; one begins 
to feel more at home in this strange country of ever-chang- 
ing shapeless forms and forces, which are indefinite, but 
are nevertheless more powerful, more creative, than the 
known ones. This seemingly impalpable realm, a mere 
atmosphere, a dreamland, in time reveals itself to be not only 
as real as what is apparent to the normal senses but is seen 
to be the very cause and substance of the normally sensible 
creation. Read and reread; be liberal with the midnight oil, 
and stick with enduring patience to your old books. Their 
contents may be but foolishness or mystification to the un- 
called, but they open up Wonderland for the chosen ones, the 
Land of Promise for the Children of Promise. When the 
boundaries are crossed, when the soul unfolds its wings, 
when the Kingdom suffers violence from the force accumu- 
lated by long labor, it surpasses the sensible world in attrac- 
tiveness, in sights, in comfort, and the reality of it begins to 
manifest itself by a benevolent reaction on the normal con- 
sciousness. The reasoning power sharpens; will, imagina- 
tion, memory, double in efficiency; the developing intuition 
gives new knowledge, and new insight into the meaning 
and essence of beings and things, and the accumulated trea- 
sures of the mind become fixed, crystallized, amplified, 
systemized. 

Under this benevolent reaction of the invisible on the 
sensible, the vigor of the body also increases. The result of 
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the work of the Inner Magician, called Self, becomes more 
and more evident. This is spring, budding-time, for our 
Rose. It is also the time to work, for the energies are in- 
creased only in order to enable them to do more effective 
work. Cautiousness should be doubled. If signs and phe- 
nomena are now given for encouragement, it is wise to 
observe them casually ,but carefully. Study the exact condi- 
tions under which they manifest, the factors cooperating in 
the production, and determine whether it would be necessary 
to increase or amplify your efforts or methods to get better 
results; but abstain from all experiments to reproduce such 
phenomena. Your knowledge is imperfect. When one is 
for the first time in front of a complicated electrical appa- 
ratus, common sense tells him it is unwise to experiment 
with the switches. A mistake might cause irreparable 
damage. 

Concentrate your efforts at this time on further mental 
development. Cultivate original thinking and individual 
expression, for these are the first steps on the road which 
leads to the development of mental creative power, the 
highest, the truly divine power, given in fulness to man only 
when he reaches perfection, but which in the meantime is 
measured out to him in strict accordance with his needs. 
Study, and the already awakened intuition shall furnish new 
impulse for original thought, also points of contact from 
which new conceptions might be produced, in a like way that 
the gardener produces new varieties of plants by crossing 
(note the meaning of the expression, crossing) two or more 
already existing varieties. Of course, the range, the weight, 
the force of your original thoughts, and the individuality 
in their expression will precisely conform to your capacity 
for receiving and your power to form and express. For 
truly: le style c’est l’hormme. In writing, in speech, in dress, 
the style is the right measure of the whole man. Neverthe- 
less, the original thoughts will suffice for your own needs 
and development, and you may strike a spark which will 
help to enlighten some fellow-worker. 

Association of ideas during meditation is generally re- 
garded as being fruitful of new ideas. In my opinion this is 
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merely the outward process, the only one we can conceive. 
There is a deeper, underlying process which is the real 
producer of thoughts original; or at least original to the 
thinker and to such as are on just the same level of spiritual 
unfolding, and helpful to their inner development. The dis- 
tance between a falling apple and the laws of gravitation is 
too wide to be bridged over by a mere successive association 
of ideas. The real meaning of the crucifixion is not re- 
vealed by thoughts arising from seeing a vertical bar, crossed 
by a horizontal bar. Original thoughts are seldom the direct 
fruit of conscious thinking effort; they do not usually come 
immediately after the effort, but between effort and their 
appearance; and seldom are they closely connected with the 
subject-matter of the previous thinking effort. Such 
thoughts often flash unexpectedly into the mind, like light- 
ning from the blue skies. The hardest part of the work, the 
mental parturition, comes afterward, when one starts to 
materialize into form the thought conceived, and give to it 
the proper verbal expression. Furthermore, such other fac- 
tors as suggestion, induction, unconscious cerebration, 
intuition, which are considered to be producers of new ideas, 
explain results rather than causes; or at best they are aux- 
iliaries to the underlying process above mentioned. The 
subject is an important one, and I shall try a working 
hypothesis. 

Thoughts are living beings. It is esoteric knowledge, 
as well as matter of general experience, that when one is not 
able to master thoughts, they quickly become his masters. 
Every living being is generated; thoughts are generated. 
The real generating organ of man is his mind. 

These are facts. But concerning the process of such 
generation, I have to confess my ignorance. We do not 
know the exact process by which electricity is generated or 
what electricity is in itself, notwithstanding the theories that 
exist ; but about the production and use of electricity we have 
some limited knowledge derived from experiments. Like- 
wise, I have some very limited and merely experimental 
knowledge concerning the generation of more or less original 
thoughts and original expression. 
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Take a thought which comes from reading or speaking, 
or any outward suggestion, or from intuition, and which 
catches your attention more than does a mere passing 
thought. Then, on a night when you feel your mind fresh, 
vigorous, unbiased by other pressing thoughts, begin to 
work on that thought which selected and caught you, and 
thereby showed itself to be especially vigorous, and having 
strong begetting power. Just before going to sleep, assim- 
ilate it thoroughly by analysis, by synthesis, by reducing it 
to its essence, also by amplifying it through paraphrasis. 
Meditate upon it, according to the definition of meditation 
already quoted; vitalize it with prana and give to it your 
own personal color, not figuratively but in fact. Possess it 
entirely, and let it possess you entirely, by quickly suppress- 
ing all intruding foreign thoughts. Let sleep overtake you 
with this one thought occupying your whole mind. Then 
this thought will join your subconscious mind, will go with it 
on planes through which the subconscious mind wanders 
during sleep, to the mental planes on which the thoughts of 
past-masters are still alive; there it mingles with other 
thoughts, and vitalizes and becomes vitalized by them. The 
result of this association, or rather marriage, is that it will, 
in the form of a vivid symbolical dream, or as an intuition, 
cross the threshold of your waking consciousness just before 
you begin to awake; or it may come later in the day, or on 
a subsequent day, as an unexpected inspiration. The impor- 
tance of this new-born thought depends on your own mental 
power, but it will benefit you, and perhaps others. It also 
happens that such a mystic child may, like Horus, be 
stronger than its father. Try, and try again. For even 
when no results appear after the first trials, the exercise will 
benefit your mind, as physical exercise benefits the body; 
your mental generating power will increase in time. Such 
thoughts—but only when begotten in purity—will in time 
form a mental atmosphere which will be beneficial to your 
further development. The connection with the Invisible 
may at first be passive, but later on it will also be active 
consciousness on the inner and higher planes. 

During the whole process of self-initiation, temporary 
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reverses develop added strength in the right man. There- 
fore, after each reverse, try again. Do not become discour- 
aged when your advancement is slow, and your knowledge 
increases only by precept added to precept, line upon line, 
here a little and there a little, as Isaiah said (XXVIII, 13); 
nor when in your own bitter experience you find the great 
truth, expressed in (Eccl. I, 18), that, “He that increaseth 
knowledge, increaseth sorrow.” By following with stead- 
fastness and courage the guidance of your inner initiator, 
becoming more and more perceptible, you will surely expe- 
rience the truth of the statement: “The path of the just is 
as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

After much groping in the dark and wandering through 
heights and depths, after many mistakes and blunders, at- 
tended by unexpected realizations, after sweet rose-hued 
hopes and the bitter blues of frequent disappointments, after 
peace and war with their attendant victories and defeats, 
Lucifer will manifest to you, Aurora, the Golden Dawn, the 
forerunner of Phoebus, who is Phos and Bios, Light and 
Life. Lectoribus salutem. 





THE PILGRIM-SOUL 
By John M. Waring 


I come from the Source of Things, 
To the Source of Things I go! 
I pulse with a thousand lives, 
And a thousand truths I know; 
For ever and aye the flow, 
And never the backward ebb, 
Tho’ tides of the years be slow, 
And dreaming, I seem to wait, 
Asleep in a mazy web, 
Forgot by the march of Fate! 


Forgot by the march of Fate? 
Her finger will find him soon 
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Who dreams ’tis only the dawn, when lo, it is afternoon! 
The lilt will go from the tune, 
The fragrance out of the rose; 
E’er long will the silver moon 
Look down, with its frosty light, 
And the long, sweet day will close 
With a last bird’s song, some night. 


I come from the Great Unknown, 
To the Great Unknown I pass; 
For myriad years I wailed, 
And wandered aloof, alas! 
At length, alone in the mass, 
I dreamed of the Source of Things— 
As one in a thousand has— 
Dreamed, and in dreaming has learned 
Of this, a knowledge that clings, 
Of this, a truth, that has burned! 


The truth of the Source of Things, 
The love of the Great Unknown, 
The truth of the Endless Flow— 
The march of my soul, alone, 
The track of my soul, my own! 
With its new, strange births to come; 
Its earth-lives, wearily known, 
The countless pleasures and woes 
Whose mem’ries are blind and dumb, 
Alike with their smiles and throes. 


The truth of the gladness here, 
Of the love—and grief and pain; 

The hope that a helping hand 
And a wise, true heart I gain; 
That out of the vasty main 

Of God’s deep love, I glean 
Knowledge and love—be fain 
All dreaming of self to lose, 

That my soul grows calm, serene, 
Creating its fairer views! 
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For into the Source of Things 
I speed, and I feel no fear; 
From out of a million wings 
One mote has approached so near 
That the strong, white Light grows dear; 
On, on, I go to the Flame— 
From illusion and shadows here, 
To the Casual world I go! 
And upward and on, my aim— 
In the longing to love, and know! 





AS TO BEAUTY 
By Anna Busch Flint 


EAUTY is that expression of an ideal which is the 

creator of an atmosphere of reverential awe in the 

mind of the beholder. That which foils or puzzles 

the senses may not be regarded as beautiful. In 
the unfolding of the ultimate particles of the elements of 
beauty, a minute examination of that which is perceived by 
the senses takes place, in which the discriminating faculties 
of the mind reject every appearance of taint. Beauty has 
significance in duration only when its manifestation as such 
conforms to that conception of the beautiful which obtains 
despite the abstraction of physical sense recognition. In 
the abstraction of the object itself, an aroma lingers, giving 
perspective to its future existence as spiritual being, a state 
imperceptible to the corporeal senses. 

This spiritous substance assumes a metaphorical char- 
acter in which its luminous rays act as “a lamp unto the 
feet of those who seek the eternal verities of life.” Thus is 
founded a sanctuary in which the contemplative nature of 
the mind may take refuge. In the nascent soundings of that 
real mind which is conquered the recognition of the beautiful, 
the idealist is born. The powers of observation are so ex- 
haustive that nothing escapes the eye. The most futile en- 
deavor to realize an element of beauty reveals an attitude 
of being in which the fullness of a perfected beauty finds its 
reflection. 
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T is conceded, with some show of plausibility, that 
Phamenoth is derived from Pa-menat, and is equiva- 
lent to, “the month of Menat,” but no satisfactory 
proof of this contention has ever been adduced. 

Menat is the name of a goddess, whose place (hus-et) 
was at the winter solstice, and her distinctive title was 
Ta-ur-et (“Thuoris’), “The Great One.” Neither Menat, 
nor ur-et, admit of the masculine definite article, although 
Hapi and Chons do. In Pa-hapi and Pa-chons, however, 
Hapi and Chons take on the meaning respectively of “Nile” 
and “Moon.” 

The Copts, according to Wilkinson, called this month 
“Baramhat,’ a nume which could not have been derived 
from Pha-menat, but seems to go back to the original astro- 
nomical designation Pa-ra-am-hat, that is, “The Sun at the 
Heart,” or middle, of his annual course. 

The form Baramhat for Paramhat has the sanction of 
Manetho himself, for this eminent authority, in his Book of 
Sothis, calls Pa-ian, the second king of the Hyksos (Hyk- 
sat-u) Dynasty, “Baion.” In Pharmuthi, for example, the 
“r” of Pha-ra has survived, and serves to show, that origi- 
nally Pharmuthi was Pha-ra-em-uthi, “The Sun in his Bark.” 
This mysterious “bark” is pictorially represented, at this 
point of the sun’s annual course, on the Stela of Chufu I, 
although it is Hathor—not Ra—who is said to be in the 
bark. In the familiar name Mut-em-ua, it is Mut who is 
supposed to be “in the bark” (em ua). Thus it is clear, that 
Pha-menoth is simply a corruption, or contraction, of Phar- 
menoth. 

The highest point reached by the sun in his annual 
course was called “his crown” (cha-ef), and the builder of 
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the Second Pyramid, who happened to be reigning in 3524 
B. C., when the Sun of the Sothiac Year reached this 
“crown,” or highest point, actually bore the throne-title 
Cha-ef-ra, or “Chephres” (not Chephren). Could anything 
be plainer? 

But, as we have seen, the sun, after reaching this 
“crown,” stopped to rest for a few moments preparatory to 
reversing his course, that is, became stationary. This sta- 
tionary point was called “his ded” (ded-ef) sometimes writ- 
ten tat-ef), and, after Chephres, according to Manetho’s ap- 
portionment of the joint-reigns, had reigned 35 years, he re- 
ceived the appropriate epoch-title Ra-ded-ef, or Ra-tat-ef, 
Manetho’s “Ratoises,” which means literally solstitium, and 
under this title reigned 31 years. 

Strange to say, we are now required to go not only to 
Manetho’s list of the IV Dynasty but also to the list of 
Eratosthenes, in order to find this epoch-title and epoch- 
reign. In the List of Africanus, Ratioses (a later insertion) 
now has the 25 or 26 years of Shepseskaf before the epoch 
of Pharmuthi 3404 B. C. and, in the List of Eratosthenes, his 
epoch-reign of 31 years is now accredited to “Moscheres,” 
which is rendered “Heliodotus,”’ showing that Eratosthenes 
mistook Ra-tat-ef for Ra-ta-ta-ef. 

It was owing to the fact that Herodotus had specially 
mentioned Cheops, Chephres and Mencheres, three kings of 
the [IV Dynasty, that some late manipulator of the lists (per- 
haps Syncellus himself) inserted in the list of Africanus the 
epoch-titles Mechiris, Ratoises and Psamuthis and the 7 + 22 
years of Chufu I and 26 + 9 years of Shepseskaf (Sebes- 
cheres). The epoch-title Ra-ded-ef, by some strange mis- 
take, managed to find its way into the Table of Abydus, 
about 1584 B. C., where it takes the place of Chnum Chufu, 
or Chufu II, for Ra-ded-ef and Cha-ef-ra represent one and 
the same king. 

At the following epoch of Pharmenoth, 2064 B. C., we 
encounter epoch-titles compounded with an or ian, “to re- 
verse,” and uah, “to rest,” at ab, “the summer solstice.” On 
fragment 81 of the Turin Papyrus (see p. 272 Hist.) relat- 
ing to kings of the XVI Dynasty (Theban), we find“Uah- 
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ab-ra Ian-ab,” which signifies, that the Sun (Ra) “halted” 
and “reversed” his course at the “heart,” or middle, of the 
Sothiac Year—hence uah-ab and ian-ab. In the Sothiac 
Year, this was when Sothis rose heliacally on the Ist day of 
Pharmenoth. 

The contemporary of this Uah-ab-ra of the XVI Dy- 
nasty, was “Baion” of the XVII, or Hyksos, Dynasty. This 
king reigned 14 years before, and 30 years after, this epoch 
—in all, 44 years. His name Pa-ian is, in itself, an epoch- 
title, but, in addition to this, he assumed, from and after the 
epoch, a second epoch-title derived from the “Twins,” to 
wit, Rohk-nez, “Little Heat,” which became Rohk-les in the 
Delta, and was called Arochles, or “Archles,” by the Hyksos. 

The title Archles has come down to us in the list of 
Africanus, where it now stands before the 49 years of “Se- 
thos,” or Set-nubti, and in the list of Eusebius, where Archles 
now has the 30 years of his true epoch-reign (see pp. 319 
and 320 Hist). 

We have already considered the title Uaphra bestowed 
on Nechau II at the epoch 604 B. C., which Syncellus dex- 
terously changed to “Pharaoh,” to make it agree more 
closely with the “Pharaoh Neko” of Josephus. 

Nechau’s throne-title was Nem-ab-ra; in fact, the 
throne-titles of the XX VI Dynasty seem to follow the course 
of the sun as he approaches, reaches, and departs from, this 
ab, or “heart,” of his course; for example, nofer-ab, nem-ab, 
sia-ab, and se-hotep-ab. In the XV Dynasty, we find a simi- 
lar progression based on cha; for example, cha-anch, cha- 
nofer, cha-hotep. In each series the “heart,” or “rising,” is 
complete when it is “at peace” (hotep). 


The Month of Pharmuthi. = (), 

The name of this month, as pronounced by the Copts, 
was Paramudeh, or Pa-ra-em-udeh, which means, “The sun 
in his bark’; but there were various barks of the sun, such as 
the morning and evening barks, Manz-et and Samek-tet 
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(sometimes written Mad-et and Sat-et), and it is difficult 
to determine just what this particular bark was called. This 
much, however, is certain, to wit, that “Psamuthis,” or 
Pa-sa-mut-i, “The Son of Muth,” was one of the distinc- 
tive epoch-titles used to identify the epoch of Pharmuthi. 
We find it in the I cycle attached to the epoch-reign of Sebes- 
cheres, at 3404 B. C., where it now appears as “Thampthis” 
and “Pammes” (evident corruptions), and in the III cycle, 
at 484 B. C., where it serves to identify the first year of the 
reign of Xerxes I, which was cut off by the epoch. 

As there was no place in a Persian dynasty for “Psamu- 
this,” this little outcast, with his tell-tale reign of 1 vear, 
eventually found a place in the XXIX Dynasty, where he 
does not belong. The Mut, or “Mother,” referred to in the 
title “Psamuthis,” was the goddess Neith, who plays such an 
important part in the I Dynasty. Her seat was at the 
zenith, and she was regarded by the Egyptians as the mother 
of Ra, just as Isis was supposed to be the mother of Horus. 

At the beginning of Pharmuthi, Ra was on his down- 
ward course, and was, therefore, characterized as “ancient” 
(as) and even “very ancient” (as-as). We accordingly find, 
that the Hyksos (Hyk-sat-u) king Set Nubti (Manetho’s 
“Sethos’”’) assumed this title “Asas” at the epoch of Pharmu- 
thi 1944 B. C., which was in the 30th year of his reign. In 
the lists, including that of Josephus, Asas, through the care- 
lessness of the redactors, or copyists, now appears as Assis, 
Ases, Aseth, and Asseth. 

The celebrated “Tablet of Four Hundred Years,” which 
was found by Mariette at Tanis, where it had been erected, 
by order of Ramesses II, in the year 1544 B. C.—the 18th 
year of his reign—is dated in the 400th year of the era of Set 
Nubti. This era does not date from the accession of Set 
Nubti, 1973 B. C.—which would have been rather indefinite, 
but from the astronomically fixed epoch, 1944 B. C. Of 
course, none of our false and artificial schemes of chronology 
can bear such a crucial test as this period of 400 years af- 
fords, but the Manethonian Lists, correctly adjusted to the 
Sothiac epochs, do, to the very year. 

Beginning at the epoch 1944 B. C., we have exactly 400 
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years to the 18th year of the reign of Ramesses Miamoun, 
as follows: 


Sethos, after era, or epoch, 20 y.2m............ 20 years 
Mc ccdcceséeccttesndescceensewe 50 “ 
OID, 4 ccecavarcececeesdconsecone i 
Cores, Greek 1GS7 00 TESF GB. U.... cc cccccccccess ww” 
XVIII Dynasty, including reign of Setil........ 263 “ 
EE ccc chee cendnedencesionnewe -” 
Dt tctsteduceéeeddbatseceneecdenanan 400 “ 


Thus Set Nubti, in establishing the Hyksos era, availed 
himself of the fixed points afforded by the Sothiac system of 
time keeping, which goes to prove, that this system was in 
common use at that time, and further, that, in this respect, he 
was wiser than the so-called “final chronologists” of the 
present day. 


The Month of Pachons. a 

As this month was named after Chons, who was identi- 
fied with the Moon, we may expect to find the epoch-titles 
bestowed on the respective epoch-kings connected directly, 
or indirectly, with Chons, or with Aah, another designation 
of the Moon. 

At the epoch of Pachons, 1824 B. C., we find Aah-mes, 
“Child of the Moon,” who heads Manetho’s XVIII Dynasty. 
This name, in itself, is an epoch-title, and it is significant, 
that, between 1837 and 1824 B. C., Manetho calls the king 
“Chnebros” (now “Chebros”), that is, Neb-pahu-ti-ra, and 
that he places Amosis (Aah-mes), with 25 years and 4 
months, at the epoch 1824 B. C. 

In fact, Manetho, in his XVIII Dynasty, has transmitted 
to us a most instructive example of the way in which the 
ancient Egyptians filled out a Sothiac Month, or hanti: 


BOER OF POCROMS. . 5... cccccccces 1824 B. C. 
1. Amosis 25 years4months, 25 
1799 cc 66é 


2. Amenophis, his son eS 14 
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1785 ‘cc OE 

3. Amessis, his sister ee oa 21 
1764 sc OE 

4. Mephres, her daughter _ » = 22 
alli 

5. Mephra-Tuthmosis i i 12 
1730 cc 66 

6. Tuthmosis (Thothmes III) 25 “ 10 “ 26 
SN OG FOG bo 0600s si ceewnsenecccues 1704 “ “ 


The distinctive epoch-title borne by Amosis, however, 
as we learn from Barbarus, was Petichons, “The Gift of 
Chons.” The title now appears as “Petisontius,” but Bar- 
barus obtained it from Africanus, which makes it compara- 
tively easy to connect it with the reign of Amosis. Manetho 
had stated in his History, or Book of Sothis, that Amosis, 
the epoch-king, was contemporaneous with Inachus, or Phor- 
oneus, king of Argos, and Barbarus applies the same state- 
ment to Petisontius, that is, “Petichons.” These synchro- 
nisms were received with much uncalled for derision by some 
of our early Egyptologists, but, if Manetho had stated, that 
“Memnon” (Amenophis III) had been contemporaneous with 
Burna-Buriash of Babylonia and Assur-uballid of Assyria, 
the statement would have shared the same fate. We now 
know that during the XVIII Dynasty a lively correspondence 
was carried on, in writing and by means of messengers, 
between all these countries. 

Nektarebes, of the XXX Dynasty, received the epoch- 
title “Amyr-tai-os,” that is, Amen-ir-ta-ef, “Amen makes 
the Gift,” at the epoch of Pachons, 364 B.C. Here Amen, as 
the father of Chons, is represented as bestowing the “gift” 
on Nektarebes. This king, who mounted the throne in 
the year 376 B. C., reigned 12 years before, and 6 years 
after, the epoch, and his epoch-reign of 6 years, assigned to 
“Amyrtaios,” has survived in the lists—of course, it came 
from Manetho’s Book of Sothis. 
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Another “Amyrtaios” has come down to us through 
Eratosthenes, who renders it very correctly, “Ammonodo- 
tus.” The epoch-reign assigned to this “Amyrtaios” repre- 
sents the 22 years of the reign of Ra-nofer-ef (see Table of 
Abydus) before the epoch of Pachons, 3284 B. C. This 
reign, owing to its division by the epoch, and to the insertion 
of Si-iris (now “Sisires”) with the last 7 years of it, has 
disappeared from the lists of the V Dynasty, just as the reign 
of Chufu I, which was divided in like manner, has disap- 
peared from the IV Dynasty. It is remarkable, however, 
that the first 22 years of the reign, derived from Eratosthe- 
nes, and the following 7 years thereof, derived from Mane- 
tho, fit together at the epoch to the very year and connect 
with the next preceding and following epochs, as follows: 


MOG OF FMOATHIUIN 65 ccc ccceeccs 3404 B.C. 

Sebescheres, as Psamuthis...............ee000- 10 
3394 “ “ 

Usercheres (User-ka-ra for User-ka-ef)........ 28 
3366 ce 66 

ED. ccccciedecuneeeceaeewedunsion 13 
3353 cc 64 

Nephercheres (Nofer-ir-ka-ra) ................ 47 
3306 cc €é 

Ra-nofer-ef, as “Amyrtaios”................0-- 22 
3284 “ “ 

i TE scccencedavadbwoees ¢éacesews 7 
3277 cc 66 

Ranuseris (Ra-en-user) ............eeeeeeeeee 44 
——” 

Mencheres (Men-ka-har) ................0000. 9 


3224 * 

















THE MONTH OF PACHONS 


POUINNS CROP GIGED 6 cdcecccciccccccvewsees a4 
3180 cc 66 

Onnos (Un-as), as “Petiathyris’................ 16 
3164 cc O66 

Beeme, STter GROG GE POP. occ ccccssccccccen 18 
 f Be: |. APPPer rr erree re 3146 “ “ 


Now bear in mind, that the separate reigns above set 
out come from Manetho and the epoch-reigns from Eratos- 
thenes, and you will readily see that the epoch-reigns could 
not possibly fit into the separate reigns as they do, unless the 
list were mathematically and astronomically absolute. But 
this is not all. We shall see the epoch-reigns of “Choma- 
nephthah,” “Sempsu-Harpokrates,” “Petithothis” and “Phu- 
oro,” all derived from Eratosthenes, fit into the lists of 
Manetho with equal precision. 


The Month of Payni. ==, ‘). 


The month of Pa-un-i (from Pa-un, “The One”) was 
sacred to Osiris and Isis and, in the “Old Empire,” to Hathor, 
the alter ego of Isis. At the close of Pachons, the sun crossed 
the equator and entered the lower, or southern, hemisphere, 
where he became Tum, or Osiris, and waxed “old” (as) and 
“very old” (as-as). Hence we find such epoch-titles as 
Petiathyris, Un-as, Uen-nepher, Harmachis, which are de- 
rived from Osiris, or his consort Hathor, or the sun’s position 
on the horizon. The last king of the V Dynasty, whose 
pyramid at Sakkara, when opened in 1881, furnished the 
learned world with such a wealth of beautifully cut hierogly- 
phic inscriptions, dating from about 3180 B. C., turns out to 
have been the epoch-king of 3164 B. C. His name Un-as, 
“Ancient One,” is in itself an epoch-title, and he does not ap- 
pear to have borne any other title. In fact, the title Un-as, 
like Pa-un, “The One,” and Un-nofer, “The Perfect One,” 
was supposed to embrace all other titles. Like the “Ancient 
of Days,” it was supposed to be all-comprehensive. 

As this king had already assumed, as his throne-title, 
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one of the distinctive titles of Osiris, he naturally turned to 
Hathor, the consort of Osiris, for his additional epoch-title 
Petiathyris, “The Gift of Hathor.” 

At the epoch of Payni, 1704 B. C., Thothmes III and his. 
son Amenophis II were reigning jointly. Thothmes III was 
the first to assume the new epoch-title “Chamois” (Cha-em- 
uas), “Crowned in Thebes,” which was borne by five suce-. 
cessive epoch-kings, including King Nile. Amenophis IT re- 
ceived the additional epoch-title Harmachis, “Horus on the 
Horizon,” which, of course, is of a purely scientific, or astro- 
nomical, nature. 

At this time of the fixed year, the sun was over the 
equator, and illumined both hemispheres equally. In the 
day, this position was equivalent to the western horizon, and 
the sun (Horus) was said to be am achu,” “am Horizont,” 
hence “Har-am-achu.” 

As epoch-king Harmachis (now by mistake Harmais), 
Amenophis II, reigned 4 years and 1 month; but, for the 
reasons set forth in my History, I believe he was on the 
throne, as joint-regent, for, at least, 10 years before the 
epoch, and when Joseph “stood before Pharaoh.” 

We have in the “Decree of Canopus” contemporaneous 
evidence of the most satisfactory kind, that Ptolemy Euer- 
getes was the epoch-king of Payni, 244 B.C. The dynastic 
lists of Manetho end at 339 B. C., and the 1810 years of his 
“Other Kings,” at 287 B. C., when Ptolemy Philadelphus 
mounted the throne, but Euergetes suggests the ‘Good 
Being,” one of the renderings of Uennepher, to whom the 
month of Payni was sacred. On the Stela of Chufu I, Isis 
and Osiris represent this month, and the following passage, 
inscribed in the pyramid of Unas, refers to this king’s posi- 
tion on the western horizon as vicegerent of Ra: 

“Thou takest thy place in heaven among the planets of 
heaven, behold! thou art the evening star.” 

(To be continued.) 











THE SCARAB OF DESTINY. 
By Maris Herrington Billings. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE GALLANTRY OF ROBIN HOOD. 


HEN the two soldiers had disappeared, Nadine turned 
her mount in a southerly direction and rode on until she 
met a yokel driving a team of oxen. 

“Which road leadeth to Rochester, my good man?” 

He pointed to a well defined road beneath the trees, and 
Nadine soon came to a small village, where she broke her fast. 
Once again in the saddle, she rode bravely on; but the elements 
had conspired against her, for the lowering clouds grew darker 
and darker, and the rain began to fall. It rained steadily for 
hours, a soft rain like fine mist that formed a thick opaque fog 
that enveloped the dripping trees of the forest. 

Nadine looked round in dismay; ‘twas long since she had 
passed even a hovel, and she began to realize that she was lost 
in the forest. Thereupon she let the reins hang loose, trusting 
that the palfrey would find the way better than she; and not 
many minutes after he turned aside into a well defined foot- 
path, which led to a large cave in the side of a cliff. She dis- 
mounted and led the pony within and stood in the shelter of the 
entrance, looking disconsolately out into the rain, 

Nadine had a perfect horror of caves, and prayed the rain 
might cease so she could continue her journey; the palfrey, mov- 
ing restlessly round, soon began munching contentedly at a pile 
of hay stored at the back of the cave. Nadine vaguely wondered 
how the hay came to be there, and while she stood thinking 
how providential it was, she heard the sound of approaching 
voices and two men appeared in front of the cave. They were 
dressed in suits of lincoln green, with bows and a quiver of 
arrows slung over their shoulders. The leader, a tall handsome 
man with blue eyes and fair hair which showed him to be a 
Saxon, stepped within the cave. 

“By Saint Dunstan, what have we here? As I live, ’tis a 
fair lady in dire distress, who doth seek shelter in our poor 
cave.” 

The yeoman doffed his cap with all the gallantry of a knight, 


*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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as he said, “We crave thy pardon, lady, but we will have to 
intrude, since the fodder of our horses is stored within. Thou 
art quite welcome to the shelter of our rude stable, but our 
steeds lack provender.” 

“TI thank thee for thy courtesy extended, good yeoman ; but 
methinks the rain will soon give over, and I would fain be on my 
way, for I hope to reach Rochester ere sundown.” 

“Rochester? I doubt thou canst make it, unless thou know- 
est the short cuts through the forests and the by-lanes. Thou 
art Saxon, lady?” 

“Nay, I am British.” 

“That’s better yet.” 

“I would reach the Priory. Canst thou show me the way?” 

“The Priory!” said the forester with a frown. “Thou art 
too fair to seek its shelter. Surely thou dost not intend to dwell 
within those gray walls.” 

“What is thy name, forester?” 

“Thou canst call me Dafydd. Others call me Robin Hood,” 
he said with an engaging smile. 

“So thou art the leader of the dreaded band?” 

“Aye, but have no fear, for I will treat thee with all 
courtesy.” 

“Of that I am quite certain, for thy reputation is well 
known, and every maid doth long to test thy gallantry, Robin 
Hood, but I will call thee Dafydd. I feel I have been waiting 
for thee a long while, and I know I can trust thee. I must 
reach the Priory and seek sanctuary. I am running away, not 
from my home and kin, but from his Majesty, the King. He 
hath deigned to admire me, and what can a poor maiden do 
against the Majesty of England? I know that thou wilt aid me.” 

“Aye, by St. Dunstan, thou canst count on me. I have a 
fair young daughter of my own, and I pray God she may be 
strong enough when she grows older to resist, if need be, the 
attentions of a noble. Come, the horses are now fed and we 
will away. I was wondering why so many troopers be scour- 
ing the forests today; the woods are alive with them. The 
king’s own guard in the royal livery of red and gold are 
searching every glade. That’s the very reason we too are 
showing a clean pair of heels to this section of the country 
for a while.” 

Without more ado he helped Nadine to her saddle, and 
leaped to his own, and his companion rode on in advance to 
warn them of approaching danger. 
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Dafydd produced a blue kerchief, and suggested that Na- 
dine bind up her fair hair and throw her mantle around her 
after the manner of the British peasant women. He led her by 
devious ways a much shorter route, until they came within sight 
of the Priory gates. 

Before them rose the gray walls of the convent, on which 
the ivy climbed even to the stone crosses on the highest pin- 
nacle, and the climbing woodbine had framed the Gothic win- 
dows and stone arches in a mantle of living green. The con- 
vent was surrounded by the forest, and something of the mys- 
terious seemed to hover over this pile of gray buildings. In the 
mornings a thousand birds warbled in the tops of the tall trees; 
in the evenings the owls hooted and the raven uttered his sar- 
donic cries from the neighboring pines, and the weird cry of the 
bull frog came from the nearby marsh. Tonight the rising wind 
roared through that sea of leaves like a legion of lost spirits. 

Nadine shivered as she looked at the great tower, sur- 
mounted with the cross which pointed the way to heaven. As 
they stood before the Priory gate the sun struggled with the 
speed of the gathering clouds behind the trees, making a won- 
derful combination of light and shade of the foliage, and before 
them could be seen the disc of the rising moon, reddened by 
the strange mist of the summer night. 

Dafydd pointed to the Priory, saying sadly, “Fairest maid, 
I would thy fate were otherwise.” 

“I thank thee, good forester. Cheerfully I go to meet that 
fate,” said Nadine. “Take the palfrey for thy kindness. I 
should judge him to be a good one. In fact, he is from the 
royal stud. Thou canst sell him to requite thee for thy good- 
ness. Farewell.” 

Dafydd sighed as she passed within the gates. Nadine 
stood within the cloister and listened with beating heart to the 
singing of the vesper hymn that stole faintly through the closed 
doors of the chapel. The angelic voices of the choir of white- 
robed nuns rose like a benediction on her sorrowing heart. 

With tearful eyes she looked up to heaven, praying that the 
good prioress would not refuse to shelter her in the fold. She 
pulled the bell cord that hung from the door of the convent, 
and it was opened by a novice, who asked her business. 

“I doubt if thou canst see the prioress; our Mother is at 
vesper prayers, but follow me, and thou canst wait her pleasure.” 

The nun led the way into an oak panelled room, and 


scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed when the prioress 
entered. 
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She was a beautiful woman, still young, with a warm sym- 
pathetic heart beating beneath her white robe. Nadine knelt 
at her feet, saying, “Good Mother, I would seek sanctuary and 
a home in the cloister. I come to take the veil.” 

The prioress regarded the fair supplicant with a keen look 
out of her dark eyes. 

“How old art thou, child ?” 

“Eighteen this month.” 

“And do thy parents consent ?” 

“TI have none, and my friends cannot aid me in this crisis of 
my life; but, Mother, I bring thee this parchment from a Holy 
Hermit, Mervyn, of Basing in Hampshire, who hath been my 
teacher and friend. It will inform thee of the danger from 
which I flee, and from which Holy Mother Church alone can 
save me.” 

“What danger, my child, encompasseth thee?” 

“T flee from the love of a powerful noble who cannot wed 
me; and though we both love each other, I dare not wed him, 
even if I could, for the stars forbid, so I flee from temptation to 
become the Bride of the Church.” 

“The name of thy lover?” 

“I would prefer not to tell, good Mother.” 

“I must know his name_ and station in order to hide thee; 
or how could I protect thee against him?” 

“The king,” said Nadine, in a low voice. 

“Merciful heavens!” gasped the Prioress; all the color leaving 
her face. “Richard, the king. He would think nothing of 
razing our Convent to the ground. He would not leave one 
stone upon another did he choose to possess thee; and I hear 
he is cruel and passionate.” 

“Nay, good Mother, a noble soul doth dwell within him, but 
tis warped and misguided by his environment as a king.” 

The Prioress read the scroll in silence, and it caused her to 
decide, for she looked up, saying, “Then thou dost wish, of 
thine own accord to take the eternal vow?” 

Nadine nodded. 

“This letter bids me waive probation; and in thy case there is 
urgent need of haste. Even the king dare not lay hands on a 
consecrated nun; therefore, my child, thou shalt find sanctuary in 
the convent. This very night we will admit thee to the Order 
and thou shalt take the white veil, and to-morrow I shall send 
thee to the Home of our Order in France, where thou canst serve 
the novitiate for the eternal vow; so that in very truth, should 
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the king’s minions trace thee here, we can say thou art not 
within these walls.” 

She touched a gong and a nun answered the call. “Prepare 
this candidate. Give her instructions for the ceremony to-night.” 

Late that night, when all the world was sleeping, a strange 
scene was being enacted within the convent walls. A long pro- 
cession slowly moved down the aisle of the Priory Chapel, pre- 
ceded by an acolite bearing the Holy Cross. Choir boys in 
surplice and cassock carried lighted candles, while monks in white 
gowns and hooded cowls followed with bowed heads. Then came 
the officiating priest, and the white robed nuns, walking two by 
two; and walking alone, came Nadine, robed in white, and carry- 
ing in her arms a huge mass of red roses, which she had especially 
desired to do. From her head hung a long white veil, which com- 
pletely covered her from head to foot; and the prioress, with 
saintly mein, walked after her. 

On the floor, in front of the great white altar, where shone the 
golden crucifix in the brilliant light of the many tapers, stood a 
black coffin. After the hymns had been sung, and the prayers 
offered, Nadine was placed in this coffin and the burial service 
was read over her. The coffin was then lowered to a vault 
beneath the chapel floor, where a nun was waiting to receive 
her. She had now become the Bride of the Church. The nun 
led her away to a cell, where she was disrobed, and shorn of her 
fair hair, which fell in waves of shining gold on the stone floor. 
Nadine could not repress her anguish as she saw those shining 
braids lying at her feet, for she had been proud of her glorious 
hair. 

Robed in the white serge garment of the nun, it would be hard 
for anyone to recognize the beautiful Countess Nadine in Sister 
Agnes, who early next morning, accompanied a group of nuns 
on their way to Dover. While riding through the forest they 
passed the soldiers of the king, who were scouring the country in 
search of a golden haired maiden in a dark green habit. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE Love LETTER OF THE KING. 


A? the hours wore on and the searching parties returned 
to the palace with the same ill news, Richard grew some- 
what calmer and reasoned with himself, “She must have 
joined Sir Jasper’s party. She is safe with him.” 

He sat in the red room and listened to the shriek of the wind, 
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which had now risen to a gale; and he resolved to send her a 
billet d’amour by a courier to Ravenswood. 

“If she will return to me, I will marry her, right here in the 
chapel she shall become the wedded wife of Richard. Di gratia 
le Roi.” 

This letter, carefully preserved for centuries by the noble family 
who still inhabit that beautiful estate, will show you just what 
manner of man Richard was, and how madly he loved the 
woman of his choice. 

“Mon Amour: 

Write I cannot—Ideas—I have none—I hear the wind—the 
storm—all seems madness—and I feel that I am taken up—in the 
whirlwind—and I am mad, too—I ask—I beg—lI implore help— 
but nobody—nothing but the storm—and here lonely—it seemeth 
to me that I am paving my way to hell—happy—if soon I can 
be there—Heaven or Hell—Land of Forgetfulness be welcome to 
me—and take me—I heard last evening thy decision—ah thou 
dost not know—must I argue upon it—must I take the Holy Book 
—the Lives of Saints—the History from Solomon and David 
down to our days—to teach thee what life means—nay, I will not 
—TI cannot do it—I had hoped—lI had thought—fool that I was— 
that perchance I might be loved for myself alone—I thought that 
these sentiments freely expressed—could win thy love for me— 
as the man. I analyzed my heart—and when exposed to full light 
—I see by reflection that thou art right—A King may wed—but 
cannot love whom he will—to keep my vows they must be written 
in blood—I am distrait—the dark of the abyss—calls me, come, 
come, thou hast been a fool—a monarch may have all but love— 
that is denied to thee—dost hear the laughter of those fiends 
around me who prate of messalliance and smile at my affaire 
d’amour. From my life every gleam of brightness has died away 
in losing thee—I have lost all that makes life worth living, my 
dear love—thou hast my soul, my life—my body—but what is 
that to thee. Forward, forward, thou hast said, the word for 
me aut vincere aut mori—my heart is breaking—everything seems 
to dance before my eyes—live so—I will not—I would not—when 
thou hearest that Richard has fallen in battle or tourney thou 
knowest why—without love life is Hell—Hell—and may Lucifer 
devil of all devils take me—grasp me in thine arms and carry me 
to those unknown realms where ye have dominion over my body— 
for life holds naught for me—I am mad and thou wilt not help— 
thou that I love—au reste forgive me and be happy with the lord 
thou wilt choose—but none will ever love thee more than I—all 
seems red—red—blood dances before mine eyes—come back to 
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me, Nadine, if thou lovest they King—save him for the honor 
of the English. 
Dei Gratia 
Richard le Roi.” 

This letter the king despatched by his courier, After a while 
he became more rational, as he waited for her answer. If safe 
at Ravenswood, then he had his own idea as to how he would win 
her this time. When the courier delivered the letter at the castle, 
Alicia took it, with many a prayer that Nadine would some day 
claim it; and thus it is that it has been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Next day the king called a council of his peers and bishops, and 
told them he had decided to marry on one condition only. He 
agreed to marry any princess in Christendom, young or old, fair 
or ugly, whomsoever they might choose to name, provided that 
he was first allowed to wed morganatically, before God and the 
Church, the woman of his choice. 

His Grace, the Bishop of Durham, inquired in a mild voice who 
it might be that the king had in mind, and Richard declined to 
answer. The Archbishop of Canterbury decided that the idea was 
preposterous. “Iwas a bad example for a Knight of the Cross. 
“Noblesse oblige, Sire,” said he, with a shake of his gray head. 
“Hast forgotten thy high rank?” 

“Nay, ye take good care I shall not. Rank, I am weary of 
rank. Do what ye will, my lords. I shall not marry, that ye know 
of,” said Richard decidedly. 

“But, Sire,” protested the archbishop, “for the sake of the 
succession, for the honor of the Kingdom thou must marry.” 

“To hell with your kingdom; I’m done with it. Longchamp, 
I make Lord Chancellor of England, this fog stewed isle, peopled 
by swine-fed Saxon churls, govern it henceforth with the help of 
my justices,” roared Richard. Then rising, he stalked from the 
room, leaving them all aghast at his diabolic temper. 

From that moment, true to his word, he was done with the 
Kingdom. He lost all interest in the English, except for the 
signing of State documents, and the affairs of the Kingdom 
were left entirely in the hands of the Lord Chancellor, Sir William 
Longchamp. 

One day, in the midst of his repining, while awaiting the return 
of his courier from Ravenswood, Richard had himself dressed’ 
in his favorite suit of black mail in the red room. He took up his 
gauntlet from the table, and thrust in his hand; and behold, in 
his palm, as he drew it out again, lay a small gold cross. He knew 
at once whose white hand had left that silent message of reproof,. 
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for he had seen it gleaming on her fair white neck on the night of 
the coronation. 

Behold the cross! He had put his hand to the plow; but in his 
sorrow he had almost forgotten his vow. He kissed it reverently, 
and attached it to a gold chain which hung round his neck, saying 
as he did so, “I had well-nigh forgotten that I had so recently 
vowed myself, body and soul, to the holy service. Yet, I wish 
now it were otherwise. Perchance this trial hath been sent but 
to try my faith; to make me examine my soul, to mortify this 
love of mine, to chasten my heart. Poor weak mortal that I am, 
may God forgive me. But alas! My earthly love is stronger 
than my will. I cannot give her up; I must, I will have her, 
come what may. Without her Je suis desole,” he moaned. 

At this moment his courier sought audience, and the face of the 
king was tense and white as he listened to his report. 

“I have delivered your letter for the countess, Sire, to the 
Lady Alicia of Ravenswood. Naught has been heard of the fair 
countess, since she galloped off on the brown palfrey in Richmond 
Forest.” 

After dismissing the man, Richard said to himself, “God of 
my soul! Did the earth swallow her? She is not dead,” he 
added with conviction. “I feel she is alive and well. My heart 
would have told me, had aught befallen her. I will seek the world 
over until I find her, and then, by the splendor of God; she shall 
be my queen.” 

Richard spent all that night on his knees before the altar in 
his chapel, praying for strength to battle for the right; but often 
his supplications were passionate appeals for the return of his 
lost love. When he arose, his heart beat warm with good in- 
tentions. 

“I must be brave, and parry the assaults of fortune. I must 
accept the inevitable, and try to bear the hardships of my lot,” 
he said with a shrug of his shoulders. ‘Deo volente, the cross 
be my anchor.” 

But his philosophy did not last long; for next day he awoke 
from a feverish sleep in the very worst of humor. His soldiers 
brought before him a forester in lincoln green, who had been 
found riding the palfrey from the royal mews. The yeoman 
pleaded that the horse had been given him to sell by his master; 
he knew naught of whence it came, and it was not his business 
to ask his betters. 

“Where didst thou leave the maid?” 

“IT saw no maid, Sire, I swear by the Holy Rood.” 

“The name of thy master,” said Richard, sternly. 

“T decline to answer, Oh, King.” 
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“What! Thou darest say that to me,” roared Richard. “Away 
with him. Torture him until he gives ye the clue to follow the 
maid.” Then turning his back on the condemned wretch, his 
eye chanced to fall on Nadine’s pillow. “Stay,” he said, wheeling 
around. “Thy life is saved, forester. I forgive thee. Thy 
loyalty to thy master becomes thee well. Methinks we can make 
a shrewd guess as to his identity. Go thy way, and tell thy master 
if he but bring me word of where he left the maid, with hair 
like the sheen of gold, he hath my royal consent to range the 
forests and kill the king’s deer as long as I shall live.’ ’ 

“I would that I might tell thee, Sire, but I cannot. He told 
me the palfrey was given him, for services rendered.” 

“Then tell Robin Hood that I will pay a king’s ransom for in- 
formation, and my gates are open to him night and day.” 

Richard now set everything in motion, in a frantic hunt for 
the lost maiden. He neither ate nor slept, but paced the floor 
night and day for a week. Then he went to London, where he 
started feverishly to work, to raise money for the Crusades; 
for this was one of the purposes for which he had come to 
England. This he effected in a very short time, by selling every- 
thing for which he could find a purchaser. Titles were cheap in 
Richard’s day. 

CHAPTER XI. 


Tue WITCHES VISION OF ANCIENT EGypT. 


T was now the middle of October, and Maurice returned quietly 

to Ravenswood, where he was wedded to Alicia. Richard de- 

clined curtly to witness the happiness of his friend, but sent mag- 
nificent gifts to Alicia. 

As for himself, he went to Richmond, where he once more 
secluded himself and nursed his grief. There fell upon the king 
a heavy sadness, a settled melancholy, which, despite his efforts 
to throw off, gained strength each moment. Gone were his happy 
smile and the merry twinkle of his eye; and a stern man with a 
solemn face sat in moody silence on the throne, from which 
issued orders that often appalled the stoutest heart. Yet a vision, 
ever in his dreams, forcing all else aside, often stayed his hand 
from deeds of violence, and filled his heart with thoughts of 
mercy, and the remembrance of a slender form with laughing 
eyes often caused him to reprieve a condemned prisoner. While 
he concealed under a calm exterior the sorrow of his heart, moral 
right and moral wrong had a hard struggle to gain the ascendency. 

Seth was sorry for the king, who seemed broken-hearted, and 
earnestly wished that the golden-haired maiden had never been 
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born, for he shrewdly guessed what the trouble was, and why 
the king looked so sad at heart. 

One day he found him gazing from the embrasured window, 
that looked upon Richmond Forest. 

“I crave thy gracious pardon, Sire, for intruding on thy silence; 
but wilt thou not permit me to sing to thee?” 

“Nay, I am weary of earth, I care not to hear a song again.” 

“Does your Majesty believe in witches?” 

The king gave no answer for he no longer had his merry moods, 
and had grown sullen and grave. 

“For if thou didst,” continued Seth, “’twere an easy matter 
to find the maiden lost in yonder forest. If she be above ground 
old Mother Malden will know it.” 

Richard started, and said sharply, “How knoweth the woman 
that ?” 

“Because Mother Malden be the most wonderful witch ever 
known, Sire. She told Janet Stiles her good man Jem was 
drowned; and the next day they found his body in the Thames. 
She can trace the lost by the hazel twig. If thou wouldst but 
try her skill, Sire, thou wouldst know for certain if the maid 
be dead. 

“She is not dead,” said Richard decisively, “she is in hiding 
somewhere ; and to think that a maid could thus get the better of 
the King of England,” he muttered. 

“Mother Malden fortells the future, and knoweth how a combat 
will end and who will be the victor,” said Seth, turning to the 
charge. “She is not a common witch, Sire, her magic be not of 
the malevolent kind, for she doeth more good than harm. She 
doth not seek her Oracles by the power of fiends, but by natural 
power.” 

“What meanest thou by that,” said Richard, beginning to be 
interested. 

“Why, her magic hath been handed down, Sire, from the old 
Druids. The peasants doth dread her, yet they fly to her for help 
when sickness or trouble doth visit them, for she be versed in 
the power of healing.” 

“Then I would she could heal my heart, and ease my sorrow.” 
said the king with a sigh. “Perchance thou dost think that thy 
king needs a love philtre,” said Richard with a ghost of his old 
smile. 

“Methinks if I loved a maid, and sighed all day, like a horse 
with the heaves, it would not come amiss, Sire. But woe to those 
who make sport of her powers, for if she turns her black eyes 
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in wrath upon them, ’tis a known fact, Sire, that they come by 
an untimely end.” 

“Then ; by my soul, methinks I had better call upon her at once. 
Gramercy for thy shrewd advice. Thou knowest I would accom- 
pany thee to the devil, if I but thought he would tell me what 
most I wish to know. I would give my very life to know her 
hiding place,” he muttered. 

A few hours later when the sunset light was turning the river 
to a sheet of gold, a knight in black armor, accompanied by a 
queer little dwarf, might have been seen crossing Twickenham 
Ferry. Once on the other side, the dwarf set off at a smart pace. 
and the tall knight strolled leisurely after. 

They had been walking some time, when the dwarf came to a 
rough pathway that led to a secluded glen in the neighboring hills. 
He scrambled up the rough stones in the gathering twilight, along 
a footpath so narrow that the overhanging boughs met overhead. 

As the knight and his companion entered the glen, Richard 
lingered to listen to the chirping of the birds, as they drowsily 
bade good night to their feathered mates, and to the darkening 
world. 

Presently Seth emerged into a clearing carpeted with soft green 
turf. In the side of the cliff was a large cave. Against the en- 
trance to it was built a rude hut or lean-to, and suspended from 
the wall on a wooden peg hung a round wicker cage, in which 
a tame magpie, with ruffled feather was shouting, “Oh, Mother, 
Mother Moll, Mother Moll.” 

On a bench, made of an unhewn plank set upon two rocks, sat 
a gaunt old woman, with clear cut features, whose piercing black 
eyes regarded the intruders with no friendly welcome. 

She was dressed in a gown of coarse blue wool, and wore a 
pointed hood over her white hair, and was engaged in sorting a 
pile of dried roots, which lay in her lap. 

“Good even, Mother Malden. I have brought thee a noble 
knight, who would fain seek information of a lost friend; and 
if, by thy magic arts, thou canst trace the hiding place of the 
maid, thou art rich for life!” he whispered. 

Mother Malden slowly arose, and throwing the roots in a heap, 
she approached the knight. 

“Give me thine hand, good sire.” 

Richard took off his gauntlet, and held out his long, shapely 
hand. The old woman held it for a few moments. Then she 
looked into his grave eyes, and drew back and folded her arms as 
she said, “Why hast thou sought me, Sire?” 
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Richard was amazed; but he thought that perchance Seth had 
given her a hint. 

“On my word, my good woman, no harm shall befall thee. I 
but seek thy wisdom as would one of the humblest of my sub- 
jects.” 

“What dost thou desire of me, Sire?” 

“I am interested in the fate of a maiden who was lost in 
Richmond Forest a month past.” 

The old women walked over to a huge cauldron, standing on a 
tripod close at hand. She lifted it and hung it on a crane sus- 
pended over a bright wood fire, and from an earthenware jug she 
poured a dark liquid into the cauldron. Then, turning to the 
dwarf, she said: 

“Go sit on yonder stone, and stir not until I bid thee. I would 
be alone with thy master. ’Tis not fitting that such as thou 
shouldst hear his private affairs. If he but knew as much as 
I concerning thee, and the gold that doth stick to thy fingers, 
methinks thou wouldst soon wear a hempen collar,” she said 
in a low tone. 

“But thou wilt be careful of what thou dost say? Beshrew me, 
this comes of trying to do a good turn, both to him and thee!” 
said Seth in a low voice. 

“Begone! Prate no more to me of what I shall do, or not do. Be- 
gone! and as thou dost value thy miserable body, disturb us not.” 

“Come, come, good Mother; I did not come to see thee, to have 
thee berate my jester, who is a shrewd fellow and meaneth well.” 

It was a weird scene. The night had now grown dark. On all 
sides rose huge rocks, piled in fantastic shapes; and the great 
dark pines, towering above them, cast weird shadows on the turf. 

Mother Malden retired into the cave. When she emerged she 
bore in her hands a long black staff, the head of which was in 
the shape of a raven, carved out of bog-wood. She stood beside 
the fire, into which, from time to time she threw a handful of 
greenish powder, which caused it to burn with a livid blue light. 
Standing with folded arms was the black knight, a look of rapt 
interest on his handsome face; and seated on an adjacent rock 
was the fantastically arrayed figure of the dwarf in his black and 
red garments. 

When the liquid in the pot began to boil the old women threw 
in some white powder, which caused clouds of white vapor to 
arise, which, tinted by the ruddy gleams of the firelight glow, 
looked like a pillar of rose-colored mist. 

“T see,” said the sybil in a low tone, “a room all red and white; 
and on the leopard-skin rug in the firelight, lies a maid, wrapped 
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in a dark mantle. She is weeping as if her heart is breaking. ’Tis 
early dawn. She comes to the door. Her face is shaded by her 
wimple. She doth follow two men-at-arms down a winding stair 
and out into a courtyard. She mounts a gray palfrey, and rides 
on until she comes to the edge of the forest.” 

“Aye, aye, go on woman, go on!” said Richard impatiently. 

“She hath ridden into the mist and it hath enveloped her— 
Interrupt me not again, Sire, for thou hast broken the spell.” 

It was some time before the dreamy look came back into her 
eyes. Then she threw some more powder into the cauldron. 

“The mist hath cleared,” she said slowly. “’Tis a bright and 
glorious day. I see the maiden. Ah! me, she is very young, with 
a face so bright and fair, no wonder the sunshine loves to linger 
on her sunny hair of gold. She hath two long strands that reach 
below her waist.” 

Richard nodded, and refrained from speaking; but his hands 
were clenched in his excitement. 

“She is standing on a sort of quay; for the sea doth wash the 
gray rocks at its feet. "Tis a quaint old town, foreign methinks, 
from the looks of the houses. An old man cometh toward her. 
She doth beg of him a favor. At first he refuses. Now he hath 
consented. He looketh like a merchant. Aye, he taketh the 
maiden to his galley, and she waveth farewell to the shore with 
a joyous smile. She seemeth happy to be gone.” 

Richard bit his lip till the blood came. It was thus she could 
leave him! “She shall pay for that,” he thought. 

The sybil went on in her monotonous tone. “Tis growing dark. 
A storm is brewing. I hear the shriek of the wind among the 
cordage as the ship, urged on by the tempest, rolls and pitches 
in the foaming billows.” 

Then she was silent for a moment, while Richard held his 
breath, in an agony of suspense. 

“The maiden is washed ashore. Kindly hands have revived her.” 

“Holy God be praised,” said Richard devoutly, under his breath. 

“The maid is far away in a strange land, which lies to the East, 
a land of sunshine and of flowers. It is a valley between two 
ridges of mountains, where the tall palms bend their graceful 
fronds in the soft breeze, and a wide river flows between. The 
maiden is walking in a beautiful garden, where a fountain throws 
its falling spray into a great white basin round which the blue and 
white water lilies grow. She hath beside her a dark maiden, of 
wondrous beauty.” 

The face of Richard was a study. He could see it quite plainly, 
and the strangest thing was that he could see himself there. 
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“Now the maid is riding in a golden chariot, drawn by two 
white horses and she wears a wreath of white flowers. Ah! me,” 
she sighed, “they have taken her to a dark and dismal dungeon in 
a great red building.” 

“Where? Where?” said Richard, striding forward and clutch- 
ing her fiercely by the arm. “The name of the city that harbours 
my love. Come, I command thee,” but she drew back haughtily, 
saying, “I am finished, Sire; thou hast now broken the spell for 
good. Why didst thou shake me out of the trance? Now all I can 
do is to try to let thee see for thyself. If thou dost truly love the 
maiden with a pure and-holy love, look into my eyes.” 

Long she gazed at Richard, and waved her hand before his 
eyes. “Now look into the rosy mist, and ask the question, ‘When 
and where shall I see my love?’ Look carefully, Sire. Whatever 
thou seest will be thine answer to the question,” and again she 
threw in the powder. 

“Now, look,” she commanded. 

Richard gazed into the mist with beating heart. The uncanny 
place seemed to have cast a spell over him. 

For a long time he could discern nothing. Then he started, 
and said in awe struck tones, “ ’Tis gone!” 

“Aye, Sire? What didst thou behold?” 

“I saw a corner of a courtyard, with moss-grown walls, and a 
long green mound whereon the tangled grasses waved and over 
it bent a great cypress tree.” 

“And what doth it suggest to thee, Sire?” 

“Well, let me see. There was the wall, grass, tree, aye the 
tree was the dominant thing in the picture. Therefore, it would 
be Cyprus,” he said with baited breath. 

“If there be such a place, Sire.” 

“Aye; and it would accord well with thy description. It lieth 
to the East, a land of flowers and sunshine. The Island of 
Cyprus! That’s where the ship carried her! That’s why, when 
I searched England high and low, I found no trace of her. She 
sailed away, and the storm driven ship was wrecked on that island. 
By the Holy Rood, ’twill be like looking for a needle in a bundle 
of hay; but canst see if she be alive?” 

“There, hold my hand; perchance, if thy will be strong enough, 
thou canst send my soul once more in its flight to seek thy love.” 

Richard concentrated the whole force of his great will-power 
into the effort as he said, “Find Nadine for me.” 

“Thy love is alive and well,” said the sybil. “She is kneeling in 
prayer in a stone cell. The building hath a great tower, sur-~ 
mounted by the cross.” 
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She passed her hand wearily over her brow, “I am an old 
women, Sire, and the mental effort is too much for me.” 

“Ah, marry; and I have no mercy on thee; but thou art truly 
wonderful. Thou hast told me so much, dost think, if I come 
again, thou canst trace the maid still further?” 

“Nay, sire; thou hast the clue. The rest is for thee to do.” 

“And by St. Denis I will yet raze Cyprus to the ground. If 
any building on that island doth hold my love, they would better 
set her free, for I’ll not leave one stone upon another.” 

“Nay, Sire; I have the impression that the maid stays willing 
within those gray walls. I seem to see her teaching the young.” 

“Ah, now thou hast made my heart to rejoice. I thought per- 
chance she was a prisoner ; but now, methinks, I will know where 
to look for her when the time comes.” 

He gave her a handful of golden crowns, and slipping a ring 
from his finger said: 

“Here is my ring. Take it as proof that the King of England 
holds such women as thou art in the highest esteem. If at any 
time thou dost desire a boon, send or take it to Sir William 
Longchamp, and thou shalt have thy request, for I will instruct 
him to grant thee thy desires as long as thou shalt live.” 

“TI thank thee, most gracious King; and now I would crave a 
word in private with thy jester.” 

Crossing over to the dwarf, who by this time was cramped and 
weary, she said, “Seth, thou art in very truth a fool, for thou 
hast used thy power solely for evil purposes. When I, for the 
sake of thy mother, took pity on thy poor misshapen body, and 
taught thee to use the hidden power of nature, it was so that 
thou couldst lift thyself to a competence in spite of thy deform- 
ities ; but ’tis now time that thou didst quit. Leave his soul to strug- 
gle alone. Methinks he hath enough to contend with; for mark me 
well, thou hast gone too far, and one of these days, in the near 
future, the beast within him will rise, and like the wolf he will 
rend thee limb from limb; and all thou hast gained will avail 
thee naught when thou hast passed to the great beyond.” 

She now made a profound obeisance to the waiting king, who 
made a sign to Seth, and he ran forward and snatched a blazing 
faggot from the fire and lighted the king down the rough path. 

“What fools men be!”’ said Mother Malden, as she watched the 
retiring figures. That omen was as plain as a pike-staff; a 
cypress tree, bending over a forgotten grave. Only beyond the 
grave wilt thou join the maiden who hath won thy heart, Oh, 
King. Thou wilt see her, aye; but thou wilt be beyond caring 
what fate has in store for either of ye.” 

(To be continued.) 
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What ts Memory? 


Memory is the reproduction of im- 
pressions by qualities, attributes, or 
faculties inherent in that on which 
impressions were made. Memory 
docs not produce a subject or thing 
or event. Memory reproduces the 
impressions which were made by the 
subject or thing or event. All pro- 
cesses necessary to the reproduction 
of impressions are included in the 
term memory. 

There are four kinds of memory: 
sense memory, mind memory, cosmic 
memory, infinite memory. Infinite 
memory is the being conscious of all 
states and occurrences throughout 
eternities and time. Cosmic memory 
is the reproducing of all happenings 
of the universe in its eternity. Mind 
memory is the reproducing or review- 
ing by the mind of the changes 
through which it has passed since its 
origin. There is no practical advan- 
tage derived from inquiring into the 
nature of the infinite and cosmic mind 
memory. They are here mentioned 
for the sake of completeness. Sense 
memory is the reproducing by the 
senses of impressions made upon 
them. 

The memory which is used by man 
is the sense memory. He has not 
learned to use and does not know of 
the other three—mind memory, cos- 
mic memory, and infinite memory— 
because his mind is trained to the 
use of sense memory only. Sense 
memory is had by the animals and 
plants and minerals. As compared 
with man, the number of senses 


working to produce memory decreas- 
es in the animal and plant and min- 
eral. The sense memory of man may 
be called personality memory. There 
are seven orders of memories which 
make up the complete personality 
memory. There are seven senses in 
the complete personality of man. 
These seven sense memories or or- 
ders of personality memories are: 
sight memory, sound memory, taste 
memory, smell memory, touch mem- 
ory, moral memory, “I” or identity 
memory. These seven senses make 
up the one kind of memory that man 
has in his present state. Thus per- 
sonality memory is limited to the 
time from which the one who re- 
members reproduces to himself his 
first impressions of this world, to the 
reproduction of the impressions made 
in the moments preceding the present 
moment. The manner of registering 
the impressions and the reproducing 
of the impressions registered through 
the sight, sound, taste, smell, touch, 
moral and “I” senses, and the intricate 
processes and interminglings of these 
to show the detailed work necessary 
to “a memory,” would be too long and 
tiresome. But a survey can be taken 
which may be interesting and give an 
understanding of personality memory. 

The art of photography illustrates 
sight memory—how impressions from 
objects are received and recorded and 
how the impressions are afterward 
reproduced from the record. A photo- 
graphic instrument is a mechanical 
application of the sense of sight and 
the action of seeing. Seeing is the 
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operation of the mechanism of the 
eye and its connections, for recording 
and reproducing impressions revealed 
and made by light. In photographing 
an object, the lens is uncovered, and 
turned toward the object, the aper- 
ture of the diaphragm is set for the 
admission of the right amount of 
light, the focus is determined by the 
distance of the lens from the object 
to be photographed; the limit of time 
for exposure—of the sensetized film 
or plate ready to receive the impres- 
sion of the object before it—is given, 
and the impression, the picture, is 
taken. Opening the eyelids uncovers 
the lens of the eye; the iris, or dia- 
phragm of the eye, automatically ad- 
justs itself to the intensity or absence 
of light; the pupil of the eye expands 
or contracts to focus the line of vision 
of the near or distant object; and the 
object is seen, the picture is taken by 
the sense of sight, while the focus 
is held. 

The processes of sight and photo- 
graphing are alike. If the object 
moves or if the lens moves or the 
focus changes, there will be a blurred 
picture. The sense of sight is not one 
of the mechanical apparatus of the 
eye. The sense of sight is a distinct 
thing, a being distinct from the mere 
mechanism of the eye as the plate or 
film is distant from the camera. It is 
this sense of sight, distinct from 
though connected with the mechanism 
of the eye, which records the impres- 
sions or pictures of objects received 
through the mechanical apparatus of 
the eye. 

Seeing is the taking of the records 
which may be reproduced by sight 
memory. Sight memory consists in 
throwing or printing upon the screen 
of vision the picture or impression 
which was recorded and fixed by the 
sense of sight at the time of seeing the 
object reproduced. This process of 
sight memory is illustrated by the 
printing of pictures from the film or 
plate after it has been developed. 
Each time a person or thing is re- 
membered a new print is made, so to 
say. If one has not a clear picture 
memory it is because that in him 
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which is sight, the sense of sight, is 
undeveloped and untrained. When 
one’s sight sense is developed and 
trained, it may reproduce any scene or 
object by which it was impressed with 
all the vividness and realism present 
at the time it was seen. 

Photographic prints even, if taken 
in color, would be poor copies or il- 
lustrations of sight memory when it 
is well trained. A little experiment 
may convince one of the possibilities 
of his sight memory or of the other 
sense memories which make up his 
personality memory. 

Let one close his eyes and turn them 
toward a wall or table on which are 
many objects. Now let him open his 
eyes for a fraction of a second and 
close them, he having in that moment 
tried to see everything on which his 
eyes were turned. The number of 
things he sees and the distinctness 
with which he sees them will serve to 
show how undeveloped is his sight 
memory. A little practice will show 
how it is possible for him to develop 
his sight memory. He may give a 
long time or short exposure, to see 
what he can see. When he draws the 
curtains over his eyes some of the 
objects which he saw with his eyes 
open will be dimly seen with his eyes 
shut. But these objects will get 
dimmer and finally disappear and then 
he cannot see the objects and at best 
has only a bare impression in his mind 
of what he had seen with his sight 
memory. The fading out of the pic- 
ture is due to the inability of the 
sight sense to hold the impression 
made by the object. With exercise of 
the sight or picture memory to repro- 
duce present objects with the eyes 
closed or to reproduce past scenes or 
persons, picture memory will be de- 
veloped, and may be so strengthened 
and trained as to produce astonishing 
feats. 

This brief outline of sight memory 
will serve to indicate what the other 
sense memories are and how they 
work. As photography illustrates the 
sight memory, the phonograph is il- 
lustrative of the recording of sounds 
and the reproduction of the records 
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as sound memories. The sound senskt 
is as distinct from the auditory nerve 
and the ear apparatus as the sight 
sense is distinct from the optic nerve 
and the eye apparatus. 

Mechanical contrivances may be 
produced to copy the taste sense and 
smell sense and touch sense as the 
camera and phonograph are counter- 
parts, even though poor copies and 
copies unknowingly—of the human 
organs connected with the sight and 
sound senses. 

The moral sense memory and the 
“TI” sense memory are the two dis- 
tinctively human senses, and are due, 
to and made possible by the presence 
of the undying mind which uses the 
personality. By the moral sense the 
personality learns the laws of its life, 
and to reproduce these as moral 
memory where the question of right 
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and wrong is concerned. The “I” 
sense memory enables the personality 
to identify itself in connection with 
any event in the scenes or inviron- 
ments in which it has lived. At pres- 
ent the incarnated mind has no mem- 
ory beyond the personality memory, 
and the memories of which it is cap- 
able are those only which have been 
named and which make up the per- 
sonality as a whole, which is limited 
to what can be seen, or heard, or 
smelled, or tasted, or touched, and 
which feels right or wrong as con- 
cerned with itself as a_ separate 
existence. A FRIEND. 

In the December Word will be 
answered the question, “What causes 
loss of memory,” and “What causes 
one to forget his own name or where 
he lives, though his memory may not 
be impaired in other respects.” 





HERE can be no possible conflict between the teach- 
ings of Occult and so-called exact Science, wherever 
the conclusions of the latter are grounded on a sub- 
stratum of unassailable fact. It is only when its more 


ardent exponents, over-stepping the limits of observed phe- 
nomena in order to penetrate into the arcana of Being, at- 
tempt to wrench the formation of Kosmos and its living 
Forces from Spirit, and to attribute all to blind Matter, 
that the Occultists claim the right of disputing and calling 


in question their theories. Science cannot, owing to the 
very nature of things, unveil the mystery of the Universe 
around us. Science can, it is true, collect, classify, and gen- 
eralize, upon phenomena; but the Occulist, arguing from 
admitted metaphysical data, declares that the daring ex- 
plorer, who would probe the inmost secrets of Nature, must 
transcend the narrow limitations of sense, and transfer his 
consciousness into the region of Noumena and the sphere 
of Primal Causes. To effect this, he must develop faculties 
which, save in a few rare and exceptional cases, are abso- 
lutely dormant, in the constitution of the off-shoots of our 
present Fifth Root-Race in Europe and America. He can 
in no other conceivable manner collect the facts on which 
to base his speculations. Is this not apparent on the prin- 
ciples of Inductive Logic and Metaphysics alike? 

H. P. Blavatsky—“THE SECRET DOCTRINE.” 





